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SANTIAGO AND FATIMA 


THE Eprror 


be a Dominican priest, you are mistaken for a Swedish free- 

mason. In Sweden, it appears, the ceremonial dress of the 
higher degrees is white and hierarchic, and the captain of the 
Svenska Lloyd ship, used to most manifestations of human dress 
and behaviour, was unperturbed. Every sea voyage is a pilgrimage 
of sorts, and the Bishop’s charge in the rite of ordination finds an 
unexpected but powerful analogy in the identical interests as to 
life and death of captain, crew and passengers. Certainly at sea, 
even in the most comfortable ships, life grows simpler, more 
compact, and a pilgrimage by water is perhaps nearer to the 
mood of Chaucer’s road to Canterbury than radar and air-con- 
ditioning might seem to suggest. 

The pilgrimage to Santiago in the middle ages was of immense 
renown, second only to Rome and Jerusalem, and three large and 
learned volumes published by the Madrid Institute of Medieval 
Studies in 1949 provide, with many maps and illustrations, the 
evidence of its vast influence on the cultural and even the political 
life of Western Europe. Today Santiago is no longer what it was, 
but if you have arrived by sea at Vigo (a modern port, white with 
the stuccoed temples of shipping offices and banks) you travel 
indeed by an ancient road, circling the long and lovely bay, and 
the mendaciously-named Rolls-Royce bus that brings you at last 
up into the hills gives you two hours of penance enough: more 
concentrated perhaps than any the Wife of Bath ever knew on 
her way to ‘Galice at Saint Jame’. 

Santiago de Compostela is a frozen city: but it means much to 
Spain, and its university is known. Within the cathedral the 
people pray, and the shrine of St James is never without its 
watchers. The very tranquillity of the place, the deep calm of this 
church like a high and cool cave, the ordered loveliness of pillar 
and portico—it is strangely still after the multitudes and move- 
ment of Lourdes; it is a pause before the harsh improvisations of 
Fatima. For here the shape and accent of pilgrimage remain close 
to the place as it grew from simple arch and apse into the final 


E is a promising start to a pilgrimage when, if you happen to 
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eloquence of a baroque uninhibited and proud. But it ended, and 
part of the joy of the place is its lasting fidelity to a grace of out- 
ward things which the shrines of our time have yet to achieve. 
Even the cluster of piety-shops about the cathedral have the same 
restraint: the caste statue of St James you buy is of painted 
wood, carved and decent, and the medals are cockle-shells still. 

Is the good taste, you wonder, a sign that the tourist is a com- 
moner customer than the pilgrim? Or is the distinction not legiti- 
mate? And is the Portico de la Gloria, that sculptured dictionary 
of the whole of Redemption, lovelier perhaps Chartres, too 
lovely for prayer? For the simple people pass, and in the hidden 
chapels there are our Lady of Fatima, the bambino with the 
Charles II wig and St Anthony in plaster. But St James remains the 
ruler here; and the great silver bust with the unsleeping eyes is 
there above the high altar to command the hearts of the faithful 
still. ‘St James for Spain’, and Santiago is the monument of a 
fidelity that brought into being this miracle of stone, this meeting- 
place for all of Christendom about an apostle’s tomb in Galicia, 
far away in a corner of Spain. 

At Fatima close on a million people gathered on a day in 
October: numbers that even Santiago had never known. To 
exchange the self-conscious smartness of Lisbon (and, for that 
matter, the gleaming Scandinavian ship at its berth) for the desolate 
moorland country where our Lady appeared to three children in 
1917 is to experience something of the uncovenanted meaning of 
faith. It is strange, this vast tarmac flarepath of a holy place, now 
being accommodated to some of the basic needs of the multitudes 
who come. It is strange and it is salutary. The place of the appari- 
tions is marked by a small pavilion: it might be in a Midland 
recreation-ground, with its wooden struts and its air of imper- 
manence. All the morning you have passed the thousands on their 
way, bare-footed, their lodging and their food in baskets on their 
heads. And now they walk on their knees, their arms outstretched; 
they moan, they sing, they pray. In the basilica nearby is the 
tumult of Masses offered in unending succession; Portuguese 
soldiers are hammering tent-poles; the booths are busy with trade. 

Our Lady appeared in this place, and she spoke of the need of 
prayer and penance. Here are none of the graces of tradition 
marked in stone and glass and silver. It happened yesterday, you 
might say, and all is reduced to what is necessary: a place to pray 
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and a place where penance may be learnt; on the ground, in the 
rain, crushed among the thousands. 

A quarter-of-an-hour’s walk away is Aljustrel, the village 
where the parents of Jacinta and Francisco, the two children who 
died, still five. Here nothing is changed, and this patient pair, 
antique and faithful, weary, you would suppose, of the endless 
cameras and the same questioning, bring one part of the picture 
of Fatima into sharp focus. From this cottage the children went 
out to their meetings with our Lady; this was the road, and these 
were the parents who saw them go. 

In the end the setting matters not at all. Fatima is by human 
reckoning as unlikely a place for divine intervention as any you 
might think of. But it happened, and the withered stump of a 
little tree marks a revolution in the hearts and minds of men that 
has encircled the world and whose final meaning is beyond 
imagination. 

In the evening, back on the boat-deck, watching the lights of the 
city grow, Fatima seemed far away, and its message never so near. 
‘Is it a holy place?’ asked the Finnish deck-hand. ‘Is it beautiful: 
Why do you go?’ 

We sailed next morning, out of the Tagus into the open sea, to 
meet a swell that for a day and night was to last beyond Finistére. 
The rolling grew more compulsive, and the ship was silent except 
for the noises of the sea and of the means that sailors use to tame 
it. Stella maris: the names of Mary match every need, and a 
pilgrimage can never end. 


NOTICE 


The January issue of BLackrriars will be devoted to ‘Some 
African Problems’. The contributors will include Mgr David 
Mathew (Apostolic Delegate to British East and West Africa), 
the Rev. Richard Walsh, w.r. (Educational Secretary General to 
the Catholic Missions, Tanganyika), Fr Oswin Magrath, o.p. (of 
the Dominican House of Studies, Stellenbosch, Cape Province), 
Godfrey Leinhardt (Reader in African Sociology, University of 
Oxford) and William Fagg (Secretary of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute and Editor of Man). The number will include illus- 
trations of African native art. 
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THE RECONCILIATION OF EAST AND WEST 
Basit WRIGHTON 


ERE DANIELOU has expressed in a recent book his 
Prrnee that the theology of the Holy Ghost, hitherto so 

little developed in the Church, will receive definitive form 
only when it has been formulated in the thought of India: that 
this indeed is the providential vocation of Indian thought, just as 
that of Greek thought has been to express the theology of the 
Incarnation. ! 

This is certainly looking somewhat far ahead, but it will appear 
extravagant only to those who are wedded to a narrowly Western 
point of view. Such a point of view becomes ever less tenable in 
view of the rapid decline of Western civilisation in our day, and 
there is no respectable authority for persisting in it. 

Human systems of thought, no less than the political systems 
described by Plato, have each their germs of decay which will 
eventually work themselves out unless neutralised by the influence 
of another system. While making due allowance for the influence 
of divine providence in the Christian thought of the West, we 
must not forget that grace worked by adapting and combining 
diverse natural elements, and has in fact so worked in producing 
the Catholic synthesis that we know, built up as it is with stones 
from Jerusalem, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome and many 
other places. 

A thousand years of schism were bound to make our synthesis 
somewhat lopsided in a Westerly direction. The Latin scholastic 
element has been allowed to grow somewhat disproportionately 
and has not been slow in manifesting its peculiar danger: a too 
rigid conceptualism, tending towards rationalism and legalism. 
At the same time the theology of the East has been starved of 
influences which would have corrected the defects of its own more 
intuitive method, made it less vague, more progressive and fruit- 
ful. The reunion for which we pray should bring mutual refresh- 
ment to East and West from the spiritual and intellectual treasures 
of the two traditions. 


1 Le mystére du salut des nations, p. 130. 
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But why stop there: Have the age-old cultures of the Farther 
East nothing to offer towards the integration of human thought 
with divine revelation? Has the mystical genius of Persia, the 
metaphysical genius of India, or the ethical genius of China, no 
providential part to play in elucidating those points of the deposit 
of faith which are still obscure to us? It would be rash, presump- 
tuous and parochial-minded for us Westerners to answer: 
Nothing. 

However that may be, the bridge between the extremes of 
West and East can hardly be any other than the spiritual and 
intellectual tradition of the Eastern Church. A healing of the 
schism, then, should be of the greatest help to the Church’s 
missionary task in Asia. Since the schism the Eastern Church has 
done little to evangelise the pagan world; when it divides the 
mission-field with the Latins on a basis of cultural affinities, the 
happiest results are to be anticipated. Even Islam, perhaps, so long 
and so stubbornly resistant to Latin missionaries, might yield to a 
new approach through the Eastern arm of a reunited Church. 

There have, of course, been repeated and fruitful mutual 
influences between East and West in the course of the ages: for 
example, the monastic influence from Egypt and Asia Minor, 
spreading through St Benedict to the whole Western world, or 
the later influence of Latin theology on Russian Orthodoxy. But 
these influences have been all too few and too discontinuous since 
the schism. They have not been strong enough to prevent one- 
sided developments of thought and life arising from the respective 
ethos of either side. 

In support of this, let us recall Schweitzer’s distinction between 
the cultures most characteristic of West and East as respectively 
weltbejahend and weltverneinend—a very broad distinction, calling 
for many reservations, but true as far as it goes. Western civilisa- 
tion, especially in its latest phase, does tend to affirm worldly and 
material values to the neglect and even the denial of the trans- 
cendent or spiritual. And the religious cultures of the East do often 
disparage the former unduly in their noble affirmation of the 
latter—a disparagement which can, in India, go so far as to deny 
this world’s objective reality. There is obviously room here for 
mutual correction. Tendencies which are ideally complementary 
have become polarised and hostile. A truce and a re-mixing are 
called for. If there is hope of a future for civilisation, it lies surely 
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in some such rapprochement of Western and Eastern cultures, spirit 
and thought. There is certainly no hope in the prospect of the 
West stampeding and proselytising any further along the path of 
applied science while de East continues to sit down in umbilical 
contemplation. 

The division between the Eastern and Western cultures and 
mentalities is a relatively recent phenomenon and the result of 
historical accident rather than of geography. The rapid spread of 
Western technical civilisation is tending to obliterate it, but the 
two types are still clearly distinguishable. The Eastern type 
represents a more primitive stage of culture, which was once 
universal; the Western is a divergence from this along a special 
line, the line marked out by Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, the new 
science and the industrial revolution. We of the West tend to 
think of this divergence as the highroad of culture and to regard 
other cultures as backward by comparison. We are proud of our 
gains and forget how much we have lost in our unresting progress 
along the path of rationalism and materialism. Only lately, in 
the lurid glare of world wars and nuclear fission, are we beginning 
to pause and reflect that perhaps we have travelled too fast and 
too far along this road—that further advance in the same direction 
spells disaster—that perhaps the ancient cultures still surviving in 
the East have something yet to say to us. 

Western Christianity has not, of course, gone all the way with 
Western civilisation. On the contrary, it has been a restraining 
influence on the drift towards rationalism and materialism. 
Nevertheless it is deeply involved in the ways of the Western 
mind. Its theological development has been in accordance with 
both the genius and the limitations of the West, which loves the 
measurable and definable, the field of its great successes, and 
shrinks from the illimitable and unfathomable and transcendent, 
the uncomfortable scene of its failures. On neither side, of course, 
does the one tendency altogether exclude the other, or there 
would be an end to Christian thought; but speaking generally, 
the theologians of the Western Church are more cataphatically 
than apophatically minded,2 those of the Eastern Church the 
reverse. The tendency of the East has been towards an exaggera- 
tion of the ‘Christian paradox’, that of the West towards a 


2 That is to say, the via affirmationis et eminentiae is more congenial to our scholastics than 
the via remotionis et negationis. 
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minimising of it, towards an over-affirmation of worldly values 
and an undue deference to rational science. This divergence has 
increased since the schism, and grown apace in Protestantism. The 
Fathers of the Church in both East and West looked at nature 
from the point of view of the supernatural; and right into the 
middle ages the Pseudo-Dionysius, who is apophasis in excelsis, 
was venerated in the West—but who among us cares much for 
him now? Some schoolmen, under the banner of Aristotle, began 
to look at the supernatural from the point of view of nature, 
marking the analogies and soft-pedalling the antilogies, gradually 
detaching philosophy from theology, and thereby starting a new 
epoch of thought which was to end, after the successive revolts of 
the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlightenment, in the 
secularism of today. 

The Christian East has had no scholastic period, no Renaissance, 
no Reformation, and the Enlightenment barely ruffled its placid 
surface. Its type of thought is still that of the patristic age, more 
theological than philosophical, more biblical than scholastic, with 
a tendency towards excessive world-negation, the practical con- 
sequence of its emphasis on the ‘paradox’. The Catholic Church 
holds a middle position between this extreme and the opposite 
one, Evangelical Protestantism with its utter incomprehension and 
contempt of the monastic, the ascetic and the mystical.3 But even 
the average Western Catholic (particularly the Anglo-Saxon) is 
not perhaps as sympathetic as he might be towards contemplatives, 
stylites, sufis, fakirs, or whatever they may be called. The practical 
life of the pastorate and the teaching and nursing orders is what he 
really understands and appreciates. It is only with an effort and a 
wry face that he can admit even the Carthusian and Carmelite 
programmes into his scheme of the Christian life. 

It has been just the reverse in the Eastern Church. Pastoral and 
welfare work has been relatively neglected, and the main emphasis 
thrown on to the contemplative side of the Christian life. Every- 
thing—life, liturgy and thought—looks towards divine contem- 
plation as the Christian’s ~~ ath on earth, and theology is not 
adequately distinguished from mysticism. One need only mention 
the enduring influence of the Hesychastic movement and the 
spread of its aims and methods to all classes of the Orthodox 


J 
3 A classic instance of this is R. A. Vaughan’s Hoos with the Mystics, passim. 
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Church. In spite of a certain tendency to shade off into yoga, this 
emphasis on contemplation is surely right. It is the great need of 
our Western world, the only remedy for its mortal sickness. But 
it requires authoritative guidance. The starets in the Eastern Church, 
like the pir or the guru outside it, is too much a law to himself to 
be a safe guide for other souls. 

The Orthodox East has certainly been generally faithful to the 
ancient tradition of the Church. But tradition is not enough. The 
living organ of authority is also needed, and only the See of Peter 
can Om this. Rome likewise has kept the tradition, but having 
also kept the organ of authority, it has been able to develop it, as a 
tree from a seed. Before the schism the Eastern Church was in the 
forefront of theological development, but since that time it has 
been more or less stagnant for want of the rejected authority. It is 
indeed a remarkable thing that it has continued for so long 
separated from the organ of supreme authority without falling 
into heresy. Its safeguard has been its extreme tenacity of ancient 
tradition, its suspicion of all innovation. This has given it a static 
and uniform character, in contrast with the rich diversity of 
individual development which has been possible under the 
guidance of the Roman See. (Protestantism, having rejected both 
the authority and the tradition, has ever since been casting off the 
remaining marks and doctrines of a Christian Church and moving 
towards a ‘liberalism’ which is hardly distinguishable from natural 
religion.) 

The chief doctrines developed in the Western Church have 
been those of grace and free will, justification and satisfaction, 
purgatory, papal supremacy, and the authority and institutional 
aspects of the Church. These developments reflect on the whole 
the practical and organising genius of the West with its emphasis 
on the this-worldly aspects and implications of the Incarnation 
and its interest in the individual and his rights and duties. And this 
has made the Western Church the great champion of the spiritual 
freedom of the individual against all the encroachments of civil 
authority. It has admittedly also at times exposed it to the danger 
of corruption through power. 

Eastern theology, on the other hand, has laid more stress on the 


4 Cf. the Philokalia, and its popularisation in The Way of a Pilgrim, by an anonymous 
Russian author (Eng. tr. R. M. Frer~h, 1931, 1943), but cf., also Fr Gervase Mathew’s 
review of the Philokalia in this num‘. r of BLACKFRIARS (p. 612). 
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other-worldly aspects of the Incarnation, on the apocalyptic and 
universal rather than the temporary and individual, on the final 
glory rather than on the present organisation of an imperfect 
world. It has fought shy of ‘juridical’ notions; its soteriology is 
content to dwell on the mystical aspects of redemption as rising 
with Christ, incorporation with Christ and participation in the 
divine nature; it is less interested in the institutional side of the 
Church than in its spiritual aspect as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The feast which appeals to it most is Easter, whereas in the West 
it is Christmas. This predominant interest in the transcendent has 
made the Eastern Church an easier victim to state tyranny and 
disposed it to acquiesce in this rather than resist it and to wash its 
hands of such sublunary interests as social justice.5 

The two halves of Christendom, then, are truly complemen- 
tary, as are also in so many respects the civilisations of East and 
West. The half which by divine providence has kept the seat of 
infallible authority has kept all the constituents of an integral 
Christianity. But their relative development has not been equal, 
indeed could not be so, given the inequalities of the human and 
historical medium. Certain elements predominate at certain times 
and places, while others are temporarily obscured. The approach 
to perfection is in proportion to the approach to absolute uni- 
versality. In a world of such diversity, each race or culture has 
something to contribute towards the realisation of the ideal 
catholic whole. The long estrangement of the two senior partners 
in Christendom has been a grave misfortune for both sides, and 
great would be the gain for both sides in an eventual reunion. 

In this same reunion lies perhaps the best hope of forestalling the 
catastrophe towards which the post-Christian civilisation of the 
West, impelled by its inherent logic, is dragging the whole world. 
A reintegration of culture with a religion that is completely 
catholic, neither of the East nor of the West but equally at home 
in both, could counteract the germs of decay of both East and 
West and gradually forge an oecumenical civilisation which might 
at last lay down its arms and with them the menace of self-des- 
truction. 


5 An excellent sketch of the contrasting theological trends from the Catholic side is given 
by J. Tuciak: Wege ostlicher Theologie. (Bonn, 1946.) 
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BUDDHISM COMES WEST! 
ViIcTOR WHITE, O.P. 


ESTERNERS who profess and call themselves Budd- 

\ ," hists are, and will probably remain, few in numbers— 

however distinguished and worthy. Organised Buddh- 
ism in Christian or once-Christian countries is, and will probably 
remain, negligible. But a good Buddhist cares little for what he 
calls ‘names and forms’; and Buddhism is a force which a Christian 
even in the West can no longer ignore. 

It is alleged (such rumours are hard to check) that in several 
European countries images of the Buddha outsell crucifixes and 
madonnas by a considerable margin; it is certain that there are 
British manufacturers and merchants who will supply you with 
both or either with detached impartiality. It is astonishing to find 
in how many British homes—and those by no means only of the 
more ‘educated’ classes—a Buddha is installed. Of course, to their 
owners they are just ‘art’ or ornament, as inevitable almost as the 
Van Gogh Sunflower or the crazy pavement. And, lest there be any 
mistake about it, the Buddha will, as often as not, be found ful- 
filling some such utilitarian function as supporting an electric 
lamp or propping up a row of novels. But, if the owner is deceived, 
the good Buddhist is not—and the good psychologist will under- 
stand him. An image of the Buddha inculcates Buddhism (whether 
we call it that or no) more effectively and profoundly than many 
books about it. Even if we set aside the subtler symbolism of 
Buddhist iconography (and to those in the know, every single 
feature is charged with significance—the posture, the gesture of 
the hands, the curve of each finger, the very folds of the drapery), 
the appeal of a Buddha-image to a modern Westerner is under- 
standable, however little he may consciously avert to it. It speaks 
to him of just what he lacks, but deeply needs—tranquillity, poise, 
inwardness, depth, assurance, a quiet, unharassed and undistracted 
joy. Nor can its mass-reproduction quite take away the slight 


1 Buddhism. By Christmas Humphreys. (Penguin Books; 1s. 6d.): The Buddhist Way of 
Life. By F. Harold Smith, p.p. (Hutchinson’s University Library; 7s. 6d.): Buddhism: 
Its Essence and Development. By Edward Conze; Preface by Arthur Waley. (Faber, for 
Bruno Cassirer; 18s.): Aspects du Bouddhisme. Par Henri de Lubac (Editions du Seuil.) 
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flavour of oriental strangeness, the unfamiliarity that breeds 
reverence, the appeal to take omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

But neither is the wide dissemination of popular books about 
Buddhism to be despised. Their circulation in Western countries 
must be immense; the liberality of the supply argues the extent 
of the demand. The translation of the Sacred Books of the East 
and of the Pali Texts into European languages has been compared 
by C. G. Jung to the recovery of pagan antiquity at the Renas- 
cence, and it is reasonable to suppose that it is proving hardly less 
challenging to Western Christendom than was the New Learning, 
or the discovery of Aristotle and the ‘Arabs’ in the thirteenth 
century. Will this new challenge stimulate the equivalent in our 
day to the Christian humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, or to an Albertus Magnus or Thomas Aquinas of the 
thirteenth? Some work has already been done to correlate the 
‘wisdom of the East’ with the traditional theology, philosophy and 
‘spirituality’ of the West, but, if we except some important mono- 
graphs by Ananda Coomaraswamy, some works by a few Jesuits 
in India, some rare flashes of insight from René Guénon, the 
results are so far unimpressive. Patient, meticulous, word-for- 
word commentaries on the principal oriental texts—akin to St 
Thomas's commentaries on Aristotle—will be necessary, to say 
nothing of kindred experience, before we can hope for anything 
like a synthetic Summa. It should be a rewarding work, for there is 
already many a European who has found his way back to under- 
standing and appreciation of his own tradition, and even to the 
rediscovery of Christianity, through acquaintance with Hinduism, 
Taoism or Buddhism. 

At all events, the literature and history of Buddhism have long 
ceased to be a prerogative of scholars, a crank of theosophists, or 
an interest for such people as enjoyed The Light of Asia or profited 
from the London Buddhist Lodge’s Concentration and Meditation. 
Buddhism is now made available, and very attractive, to every- 
man in his Pelican Books and his Home University Library—to 
say nothing of sympathetic articles in Picture Post, and frequent 
favourable references in popular books and articles on psychology. 

Each of the three English books we have listed (all published 
within the past few months) offers a useful general survey of the 
whole subject, each gives every appearance of dispassionate 
objectivity, first-hand acquaintance with primary sources, enviable 
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ability to digest and present a vast and complex range of material, 
and, at least in the case of Mr Humphreys and Dr Conze, direct 
experience of Buddhist ways. Of the three authors, Dr Conze is 
the most ready to make concessions to the general reader, and, 
deeply sympathetic though he is with his subject, his approach is 
not without a certain detached, sometimes sardonic, humour. 
Mr Waley’s preface says that ‘there is not at present in English or 
any other language so comprehensive and at the same time so easy 
and readable an account of Buddhism’, and neither Mr Humphreys 
nor Dr Harold Smith is likely to change that estimate, despite the 
fact that Dr Conze takes us further into exotic Tantric byways than 
either of them. Unusual but welcome is Dr Conze’s recognition 
that, ‘In their desire to express disapproval of Christianity, many 
authors have painted the record of Buddhism too white, and it 
will be necessary to admit that on occasion the Buddhists were 
capable of behaviour which we usually regard as Christian’. 
Fresh from the customary glowing comparisons of the heights of 
oriental wisdom with the seamier sides of Christians’ behaviour, 
we feel altogether more at home to know that the propagation of 
Buddhism, no less than that of the Gospel, was largely due to the 
sword. 

While Dr Conze leaves us in doubt as to whether he would call 
himself a Buddhist, Dr Harold Smith’s last pages make no bones 
about his being a Christian. His exposition of Buddhism appears 
to be none the less objective and fair for that, but it is very much 
more condensed and textbookish, and will probably be preferred 
by the academic student of comparative religion and philosophy; 
it will certainly serve as a better book of reference. Some “Con- 
cluding Thoughts’ under the heading, ‘East and West’, tend in the 
main to the ‘never the twain shall meet’ view. He agrees with 
Professor Northrop in finding in the respective epistemologies of 
East and West an almost insurmountable barrier to their mutual 
understanding. This overlooks the indubitable attraction which 
Eastern ways exercise on many Westerners—to say nothing of the 
reciprocal process. He is more helpful when he pinpoints, as the 
principal issues between Buddhism and Christianity, belief in a 
personal God, Karma, Reincarnation, and their respective attitudes 
to suffering. Without minimising the difficulties, a Catholic and a 
Thomist (one, that is to say, who will not be deceived by merely 
verbal incompatibilities) will probably be less pessimistic about 
B 
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the prospect of understanding. What Buddhists have to say about 
Nirvana should prompt him to an approfondissement of his tractates 
‘On the Divine Names’, and “On Beatitude’ ; what they have to say 
on Karma should lead him to take more seriously what St Thomas 
has to say about causality, about the rationes seminales, about Fate 
(as the sum of determined and determining secondary causes), 
about the consequential character of poena as both the result and 
the predisposition of culpa. Reincarnation, though for the Buddhist 
pee | indeed the Oriental generally) the corollary of Karma, is a 
more serious stumbling-block, but its cruder and more exoteric 
presentations are as false for the mature Buddhist as for the 
Christian; and the principles behind the belief are not altogether 
alien to the Catholic doctrines of inherited sin and suffering, 
temporal punishment and purgatory. If we may accept Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s contention that the doctrine of the One and 
Only Transmigrant represents its original and authentic form, we 
must recognise that it also embodies the basic Catholic truth of the 
divine omnipresence and the interpenetration of temporal exis- 
tence by eternity.2 When Dr Harold Smith writes, “Buddhism 
sets out to end suffering, Christianity to accept it as integral to the 
Divine plan’, he seems to be comparing incommensurables, con- 
fusing ends and means. For the Christian also, though the way 
must be the way of the Cross, the end is bliss and impassibility ; 
while for the Buddha—the king’s son who having joy set before 
him left all out of compassion with man’s woe, to share it and 
seek its cause and cure—it is also true that ‘love in a sinful world 
inevitably suffers and heals by its willing acceptance of the 
inevitable’. The inevitable !—yet on the previous page Dr Harold 
Smith found the doctrine of Karma ‘a barrier between him [the 
Buddhist] and Christ’. The Buddhist must find Christian critics 
hard to please. 

It is doubtless this eminently Christlike story of the Buddha’s 
compassion which, more than anything else in Buddhism, has 
won him the love and devotion of millions of human beings 
through the centuries. But the peculiar attractions which Bud- 
dhism as a whole, at least as presented in European languages, can 
exercise on modern, post-Christian, Western man, is not lightly 


2 This important paper, Recollection, Indian and Platonic, and On the One and Only Trans- 
migrant, was published as a supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
April-June, 1944. 
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to be estimated. Its emphasis on experience and experiment, its 
reluctance to impose dogmatic presuppositions that cannot be 
tested, its stress on causality and its rejection of chance and caprice, 
its sceptical refusal to express the inexpressible, its unenthusiastic 
tolerance towards ‘organised religion’, its indubitably profound 
and detailed practical psychology, its idea of the conscious guid- 
ance of evolution (so akin to what is most attractive in both 
Marxism and Dr Julian Huxley’s recent Third Programme talks), 
all this can hardly fail to appeal to the modern Westerner who is 
brought up in a scientiste climate, and is at the same time spiritually 
starved. This appeal is implicit rather than expressed, whispered 
rather than shouted, in Mr Christmas Humphreys’ ‘Pelican’, and 
is all the more effective for that. Mr Humphreys is Recorder of 
Deal, one of England’s most distinguished lawyers, a professed 
Buddhist, founder of the London Buddhist Society, promoter of 
‘reunion councils’ of Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhists, prophet 
if not founder of a ‘Navayana’—a new Buddhist ‘vehicle’ which, 
he suggests, will have ‘passed through the crucible of Western 
experience and Western spiritual needs’, notwithstanding that 
‘the West will never be “Buddhist” and only the most unthinking 
zealot will strive to make it so’. But it is as judge rather than advo- 
cate that he presents Buddhism; there is little pleading of a case, 
much judicious and unemotional summing up of relevant matters 
of fact. Only when he comes to describe the ways of the Zen 
school does he really warm up to his subject, but he seldom leaves 
the reader cold. 

Pére de Lubac’s book, as its title implies, is less comprehensive. 
It consists of three essays which, he admits, ‘belong more or less 
to the despised category of apologetics’\—perhaps ‘polemics’ 
would be a still more accurate word. But they are, as is to be 
expected from this author, polemics of a comparatively high 
order, and carried out with gentleness and profound reverence for 
the person of the Buddha himself. He holds, however, that ‘the 
more his greatness is disclosed, the more is accentuated the sharp 
contrast between Sakyamuni and Jesus’. The versatile Pére de 
Lubac has accustomed us to expect of him bright flashes of insight, 
and he does not fail us in this present book. But his use of Buddhist 
texts is curiously undiscriminating; a like critique of Christianity 
directed to an assortment of texts from General Councils, Marcion, 
St John of the Cross, Luther, and popular hagiography, without 
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note of their dates or representativeness, might miss any target at 
all. The feeling is hard to avoid that the author is out to prove a 
foregone conclusion on the hypothesis that Jesus Christ is some- 
how ‘defended’ by making the Buddha and his followers as unlike 
him as possible. This is easy to do, and with no great parade of 
learning, if we attempt to fit Buddhism into Western categories 
which do not belong to it, and then judge it for ill-fitting the 
clothes in which we ourselves have dressed it. The Buddhist anatta 
(roughly, ‘selflessness’), which for Mr Humphreys and Dr Conze 
is fundamental, makes nonsense of much of Pére de Lubac’s 
criticism of “Buddhist charity’. But he has very valuable and impor- 
tant things to say en passant, and on the symbolism of the “Two 
Cosmic Trees’ he is particularly stimulating. Distinguer pour unir 
is a principle understood in both East and West, and perhaps these 
polemics are necessary before well-grounded eirenics can begin. 

But whether our approach be eirenic or polemic, books like 
those of Dr Conze, Dr Smith and Mr Humphreys will help us to 
ensure that it is not with phantoms of Buddhism rather than 
Buddhism itseif, as actually presented to Western readers, that 
we are dealing. For most Western Christians, any idea that 
Buddhism can be ‘baptised’, in any sense parallel to the “baptism of 
Aristotle’ by a St Thomas, is ruled out in advance owing to the 
belief that Buddhism is no profane science, but a non-Christian, 
and therefore false, religion. Our authors should help us to assess 
just how far that presupposition is true or false, and compel us to 
define our terms with some precision. It seems certain enough 
that, whether or not Buddhism can be classed under our Western 
category of religion at all, it is not a religion in the same sense in 
which we may apply it to Christianity, and the supposition that 
it is such cannot exonerate us from approaching it in all loyalty 
to the demands of truth and charity. 

We may derive some comfort from the reflection that this is 
not the first time that Buddhism has come West. Apart from any 
doubtful influence it may have exercised on Christian theology 
and spirituality by way of Alexandria, the story of the Buddha 
from the Lankavatara Sutra has been one of the most popular and 
influential stories in Christendom for centuries. With only a few 
fictitious additions to make a Christian preacher and martyr of 
him, the legend of the Buddha was a favourite one among Chris- 
tians for over a thousand years, and as Saints Barlaam and 
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Josaphat (thought to be a corruption of Gotama-Bodhisat) the 
Buddha found his way into the menologies of the Eastern Churches 
and the Roman Martyrology. The story came with all the prestige 
of St John Damascene behind it (though the Greek version is now 
known to have antedated him), and, a thousand years later, the 
first printing presses widely disseminated it. For the story was 
prominent in the Legenda Aurea, the first of all best-sellers among 
printed books. 

We do not know now how the Buddha-legend first came to 
Jerusalem (to which the first ‘Christian’ versions have been traced), 
nor do we know by what devious deceits or mistakes the legendary 
story of his life and his passing was turned into a witness-bearing 
to the Incarnation. However deplorable it may have been as a 
mutilation of history, perhaps there was more truth in it than 
meets the eye. 


AVICENNA AND WESTERN THOUGHT IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY! 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


HERE was something indefinite about the effect of 
Avicenna on the West in the thirteenth century. Constant 
and pervasive as his influence was—from its beginnings 

in Spain in the twelfth century, through the confusion of its first 
contacts with the Cathedral Schools and the nascent University of 
Paris, down to Albert and Aquinas and Scotus—yet it nowhere 
crystallised into a definite set of doctrines accepted by a clearly 
marked group or school, as did, later in the century, the influence 
of Averroes. Some years ago Pére De Vaux? brought into cir- 
culation the term ‘Latin Avicennism’, parallel to the ‘Latin 
Averroism’ which Mandonnet had disclosed in his great work on 


1 This article is based on a lecture given at Cambridge in March, 1951; one of a series on 
the life, writings and influence of the Arabian philosopher, Avicenna. Avicenna was born 
about the year 980 at Bukhara (to the north-east of the frontier of modern Persia, in what 
is now Soviet territory) and died in 1037. His prodigiously active life was spent in Persia, 
but nearly all his works are written in Arabic. Equally renowned as physician and philo- 
sopher, Avicenna shares with the Spanish Arab Averroes (1126-1198) the chief place in the 
intellectual history of Islam in the middle ages. 

: 934)” et Textes sur l Avicennisme Latin aux confins des XIle—XIIle siécles. (Paris: Vrin, 
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Siger of Brabant. But Pére De Vaux’s term, unlike Mandonnet’s, 
has not gained general acceptance; there is too much difference 
between the confused eclecticism at the turn of the century, 
studied by De Vaux, and the clear-cut, far more unified position 
of the Averroists of the 1270's. More acceptable perhaps as a name 
for that earlier phase is Gilson’s ‘augustinisme avicénnisant’ ,3 
though this denoted originally only one aspect of it—the attempt 
to adapt an Avicennian theory of the ‘agent intellect’ to the 
Augustinian tradition of the human mind’s dependence upon 
illumination from God. And in any case one must not overstress 
the Augustinian element in the currents of thought that were 
running at the end of the twelfth century, and that largely derived 
from other sources—Boethius, for example, and Erigena. So far 
anyhow as Avicenna was concerned, while everyone in our period 
accepts him as an outstanding ‘philosopher’, no one of importance, 
except perhaps Roger Bacon, submits to him without consider- 
able reserves. For Bacon, Avicenna is dux et princeps philosophiae, 
the chief commentator and exponent of Aristotle; and Bacon 
spoke with some authority if, as De Vaux says, he was “de tous les 
grands auteurs du XIlle siécle le mieux renseigné sur la vie et les 
oeuvres d’Avicenne’.4 But he was also a trifle eccentric, and his 
homage is exceptional. Avicenna is an auctor continually cited, 
frequently opposed, always to be reckoned with. He is paid a 
constant, if often conventional, respect. St Thomas, for example, 
in the De Ente et Essentia cites Avicenna again and again in support 
of his own very personal theses. True, this work is among the 
earliest of the saint (1254-6), and in the course of time St Thomas 
depended less on Avicenna, quoted him less and became much 
more preoccupied with Averroes. But precisely this shift of 
emphasis is typical of Avicenna’s fortune in the thirteenth century. 
There comes to mind the title of one of Gilson’s valuable studies, 
‘Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot’.5 It was apparently 
Avicenna’s usual fate to act as a ‘point de départ’. So also, of 
course, was Aristotle; but the phrase is hardly adequate to his vast 
influence. Nor does it so well suit Averroes, who, at least after 
about 1260, became a force that either dominated or repelled. 


3 See his articles in the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age: 1926, 1927, 
1929, 1933. 

4 Op. cit. p. 57. 

5 Archives, etc., 1927. 
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Avicenna did not dominate, nor, as a rule, repel. He contributed 
much, notably to the Thomist synthesis and the Scotist; but in 
general rather as a starting point than as a finished product. 

Symptomatic, too, is the somewhat hesitant attitude adopted 
towards him on the religious issue—so different from what came 
to be the Christian attitude to Averroes. No doubt St Thomas 
will borrow a principle from Averroes to support his thesis on the 
unity of substantial form, and will, as we shall see, vigorously 
combat Avicenna on the relation of the mind to the ‘agent 
intellect’; and throughout the century Avicenna’s name will be 
linked with an impossibly unorthodox theory of creation. But on 
the whole he does not seem to have been regarded with outright 
hostility. The author of the De Erroribus Philosophorum (1260-74), 
a theologian deeply suspicious of infidel philosophy, yet remark- 
ably well-informed about it, is fierce against Averroes but com- 
paratively mild, in tone, against Avicenna. Averroes, besides 
repeating all the errors of Aristotle, especially as regards the 
eternity of matter and movement, adds on his own account a 
‘more direct opposition to the truth of our Faith’; hence he must 
be criticised much more vehemently than the Philosopher. With _ 
this one may compare the courteous opening of the chapter on 
Avicenna: ‘he erred, or seems to have erred, in maintaining that 
in beings composed [of matter and form] there is only one 
form’.6 

But it is time to attempt an outline sketch of Avicenna’s 
philosophy as it appeared to the West towards the close of the 
twelfth century clothed in the rough Latin of the period. I speak 
of the Avicenna of the Scholastics, not of the original Avicenna; 
and of his philosophy, not of his natural science. So regarded, 
then, he is a mind governed in some sense by the concept of 
being, and throughout our period he is cited as an authority for 
the psychological priority of this notion; that ‘being and essence’ 
are what the mind first apprehends.7 Now, in reference to actual 
existence, being divides into the possible and the necessary; and 
again possible being divides into what is simply possible and what 
is possible per se but necessary conditionally, i.e. in relation to a 
cause. For what is caused to exist is thereby virtually or causally 


6 Text in Mandonnet’s Siger, vol. 2, p. 1, 55. Note that the author rejects St Thomas's 
thesis of the unity of substantial form. 
7 One example out of many: St Thomas’s De Ente et Essentia, c. 1, par. 1. 
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necessary, though it remains only possible per se in that it has 
required a cause to bring it into existence. This distinction has 
great importance historically. Averroes rejected it out of hand. 
Real being, he said, simply is per se and necessarily; the mind 
cannot conceive of a thing as at once intrinsically possible and yet 
actually existing. Thus Averroes refuses to draw a real distinction, 
valid in reality extra animam, between a substance and its existence. 
And his refusal is vehement, for in this notion of an existence that 
is actual and yet radically contingent he saw a contamination of 
philosophy by religion. He expressly charges Avicenna with 
being led astray by the theologians, with attempting an impossible 
conjunction of scientific philosophy and religious fables about 
creation.8 For of course the notion of contingent existence, 
favoured by Avicenna’s distinction between the per se possible and 
the necessary—as caused—seemed very congenial to the Biblical 
teaching on the creation of the Universe. Whether that distinction, 
presented by Avicenna, really did harmonise so well with the 
Bible is another matter. The Christian thinkers were mostly 
pretty sure that it did not. But by opening so clear a gap between 
existence and essence in the created world, Avicenna gave the 
thirteenth century a starting point for one of its most keenly 
debated themes. There was, it is true, already in the field Boethius’s 
distinction between quod est and quo est, and this was quickly 
related to Avicenna’s. But the latter’s influence was particularly 
strong in this matter—though it is not at all easy to assess; since, 
on the one hand, Avicenna’s use of terms is associated with a 
cosmogony that was at root utterly different from the Christian, 
while presenting a deceptive appearance of similarity; and, on the 
other hand, Avicenna’s thought worked in the direction of what 
may be called ‘extrinsicism’, that is, of a placing the sources of 
the being and intelligibility of the sensible world outside that 
world; and this in virtue of his conception of essence; but this 
conception remained, it would seem, for most of the Scholastics 
something of an enigma, so that, until St Thomas, no one came 
down decisively either for or against the creation-theory of 
Avicenna with an adequately worked out metaphysic of his own. 

The Avicennian notion of essence must now be considered, and 
its influence in the thirteenth century related to three captial 


8 See Gilson, L’Etre et Essence, pp. 62-67 (Paris, 1948); and on this subject generally, 
M.-D. Roland-Gosselin’s edition of the De Ente et Essentia (Le Sanlchoir, Kain; 1926). 
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themes: creation; the nature of material substance; and the nature 
and activity of the intellect. 

Mention has been made of the ‘possible’ and the ‘necessary’. 
Both these terms refer, in Avicenna, to essence or quiddity, that 
by which any being is what it is and is definable by an intelligence. 
Now Avicenna conceives of essence in a curious apartness or 
isolation. Thus an essence as such neither exists nor does not exist. 
It is true that Avicenna (if I understand him aright in this difficult 
matter) does not seem to have thought of essence apart from the 
intrinsic per se possibility criticised by Averroes; and this is 
because he thought that the alternative to saying that an essence 
was possible per se was to say that it was impossible per se; and if 
essences are that which God renders actual by creation, they 
cannot be impossibilities per se. Not even God can do the impos- 
sible. But apart from this inconsistency, if it is such, what is 
characteristic of the Avicennian essence is pure isolation from all 
relations to existence or non-existence, to singularity or plurality. 
Equinitas est equinitas tantum. If existence were of the essence of 
‘horseness’, horses would not be conceivable except as existing. 
Again, if singularity were of the essence of ‘horseness’, there . 
could be only one horse. And yet if plurality were of its essence 
there could be no such thing as a horse. ‘Horseness’ simply 
prescinds from being and non-being, from the singular and the 
plural. In the mind indeed it can become a universal predicable of 
many subjects, and in reality a singular existent subject; but only 
through something happening to it in each case. All through our 
period Avicenna will be associated with this notion of essence as 
something to which additions are made from outside itself. We 
find St Thomas, as he shapes his own philosophy, now accepting, 
now rejecting, this “extrinsicist’ emphasis, though he tends on the 
whole to reject it. Thus he refuses the Avicennian division of 
unity from being, on the ground that this is to confuse the unity 
that any being has and must have, in virtue simply of being, with 
the unity it may have in virtue of being one of a series. The former 
is metaphysical unity, the latter quantitative or mathematical.9 
Again, St Thomas will expressly mention Avicenna, often linking 
his name with Plato’s, when he attacks, as he frequently does, the 
view that the forms of material things, and intelligible forms (or 


9 Summa Theol., 1, 11, 1 ad 1. 
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‘ideas’) in the mind, come to those things and to the mind, from 
an extrinsic principle in each case. ‘Some’, he remarks, ‘such as 
Plato and Avicenna, have maintained that all forms come from 
extrinsic causes, ab extrinseco’.10 One ‘extrinsicist’ thesis indeed, 
and a fundamental one, St Thomas does accept, the ‘real’ distinc- 
tion between essence and existence; and he cites Avicenna in 
support of it. To what extent, however, this Thomist thesis is 
ae a development of Avicenna’s is a difficult question. I shall 
only touch on it here in the course of a few remarks on the 
historical setting of the theme of creation in the thirteenth century. 
From the view that existence is something ‘added’ to essence 
ab extrinseco, it follows that all essences derive existence ultimately 
from an extrinsic principle which can only be described as pure 
existence, or as the primal unity in which all distinctions vanish. 
God, for Avicenna, is utterly one, both as undivided in himself and 
as unique; and a certain insistence on the divine unity was re- 
garded as characteristically Avicennian.!1 
Now this stress found an eager and somewhat unguarded 
welcome, in the last decades of the twelfth century, with certain 
inheritors of the more or less neo-platonist tradition, derived from 
Boethius, fed by the Areopagite and by Scotus Erigena and 
developed by the great School of Chartres. In this ‘De Unitate 
tradition’, as it has been called,12 a particular stress was laid on 
form as the principle of unity and intelligibility in being. Form was 
realised perfectly in God and participated in varying degrees by 
creatures, which derived from and returned to God according to 
the measure of their unity, stability and intellectuality. Thus 
metaphysics went hand-in-hand with religion. And this tradi- 
tion was, in part, Augustinian. For what do certain great passages 
of the Confessions express, if not a yearning towards the eternal 
Unity and Clarity: Augustine, indeed, was the unequalled master 
of this expressed concord of thought and religion, of this move- 
ment of the mind into itself and above itself, this reaching towards 
an Object at once most intimate and most sublime: interior intimo 
meo et superior sammo meo.13 But not in all aspects would this 
vision be controlled by the faith of St Augustine; nor was it 





10 Quodlibet IX, a. 11. 

11 One example out of many in St Thomas: In II Sent., D. 1, Q. 1, a. 1. 
12 By P. H. Vicaire in Revue de Sc. Phil. et Théol., XXVI, 3 » pp. 449, ss. 
13 Confess., Ill, 6. 
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likely, in the long run, to accommodate itself at all points to the 
Christian doctrine of creation and a clear distinction between 
Creator and creature. With the opening of the thirteenth century, 
pantheism appears at Paris in the teaching of Amaury de Bénes, 
only to be promptly condemned at a provincial synod of bishops 
held in the same city in 1210. In 1215 the condemnation was 
approved by the papal legate, Robert of Courgon, and in 1225 
Pope Honorious III ratified a censure passed on Erigena’s De 
divisione naturae, which, it is commonly agreed, had influenced 
Amaury. Meanwhile this Erigenian current had met and mingled 
with the new influence of Avicenna, as may be seen in the 
anonymous Liber de causis primis et secundis, often attributed to 
Avicenna, but really the work of a Christian author writing 
between, approximately, 1180 and 1215.14 As another factor in 
the rather tangled situation, we must note, also in 1210 and 1215, 
the first prohibitions on the use of the libri naturales of Aristotle in 
the University of Paris, together with commentaries on them, 
commenta, summae; and it is probable that these terms refer to the 
translated works of Avicenna. In part these prohibitions were 
provoked by the materialism of David of Dinant, who was 
condemned with Amaury, but more generally the new aristotelian- 
ism, still confused with neo-platonist accretions and with Avicenna, 
was felt to menace the Christian teaching on the fact and manner 
of creation. This anxiety continued in varying degrees, and was to 
prove a fruitful excitant in the formation of Thomism. With 
Avicenna’s name it was linked, especially, as regards three 
propositions: that God created necessarily, and therefore etern- 
ally; that the first effect of creation was one being, not many 
(ex uno non provenit nisi unum); and that the divine causation was 
passed on from this first effect downwards through a series of 
intermediate spiritual causes, the last of which, the so-called ‘agent 
intellect’, was the immediate cause of the human intellect and of 
all the forms of the material world. Associated more particularly 
with Avicenna was this theory of intermediaries—rendered more 
awkward for the theologians by the fact that Peter Lombard 
himself, the officially approved Master of the Sentences, had 
taught a modified version of the same idea; so that we find St 
Thomas in the Summa obliged to refute, along with Avicenna, and 


14 Ed.fin De Vaux, op. cit., pp. 80, ss. 
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in the same article, his own text-book of Catholic theology.15 

But while it was clear that Avicenna’s cosmogony as a whole 
implied an unacceptable idea of God, it was not at first clear just 
how this idea differed from the Christian one, nor how it could 
be refuted. Here was a philosopher who, dividing essence from 
existence, declared that God conferred existence, yet also that he 
conferred it necessarily. God, in this view, is bound by his own 
nature; and this is a pure self-diffusive liberality. ‘Liberality’—the 
term, as applied par excellence to God, is repeatedly, by St Thomas, 
linked with the name of Avicenna. But if God must be thought 
of as ‘liberal’, does this cancel his self-sufficiency: And if self- 
sufficiency implies, ultimately, self-existence, is it possible to con- 
ceive of the divine existence as including, not limiting, the divine 
liberality It is the problem of the relation of being to goodness, 
which St Thomas strove to solve by deepening the concept of 

ing. But in the first half of the century the Christian effort to 
repel this threat to the doctrine of creation took the form, 
broadly speaking, of, first, a reassertion, largely rhetorical and 
dogmatic, of the divine omnipotence, and, secondly, a distinction 
between ‘natural’ action (per modum naturae) which is not predicable 
of God, and ‘voluntary’ action (per modum voluntatis) which is. 
Both these defences were elaborated magnificently by William of 
Auvergne (1180-1249), that fiery and engaging personality whose 
polemical preoccupation with, yet considerable respect for, 
Aristotle and Avicenna, combined with a total unawareness of the 
special danger of Averroism, is typical of the first half-century. 
But William is a secondary figure. After the mid-century, with 
the maturer Aristotelianism of Albert the Great now largely 
achieved, the time was ripe for a more finished synthesis. St 
Thomas explored the problem of creation in the Contra Gentiles, 
in the De Potentia, and finally in the Summa. Enough here to say 
that his solutions involve a thorough re-examination of the conse- 
quences of regarding God as pure being (ipsum esse subsistens); 
establishing the transcendent freedom of his creative act and its 
immediate contact with each and every creature. 

As regards the physical world, the chief thirteenth-century 
problems concerned the nature and interrelation of form and 
matter—and of matter especially perhaps. Avicenna’s conception 


15 I, 45, 5. On this matter see A. Forest: La Structure Métaphysique du Concret Selon St Th. 
D’Aquin; espec. c. 2 (Paris: Vrin, 1931). 
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of essences in the abstract, apart from the conditions of their 
concrete realisation, probably favoured the view that this realisa- 
tion took effect, in the physical world, only through matter, the 
principle of imperfection and disunity and so of the diversity and 
multiplication of individuals in the same species. Indeed, the term 
signata, applied to matter in this sense (materia signata quantitate), 
probably came in with the translations of Avicenna. !6 It was used 
to formulate the theory of matter which St Thomas, following 
Albert, was to elaborate in the course of his long polemic against 
the notion of ‘spiritual’ matter associated with the Franciscan 
school and with the Jewish philosopher Avicebron. Yet the 
Avicennian theory itself did not ostiaile satisfy St Thomas; it left 
matter not related closely enough to form. For St Thomas any 
physical thing is matter-in-formed; and while the Arab’s logic 
aided the construction of a theory of genus and species in line 
with this view, he did not escape a running fire of Thomist 
criticism for having conceived of form in too extrinsic and dis- 
embodied a manner, and in particular for representing, ‘platoni- 
cally’, the production of bodies as a ceaseless flow of forms from 
an immaterial principle: ‘As Plato maintained that the forms of 
the sensible realities we experience are the effect of immaterial | 
substances, so too did Avicenna’.!7 So we come to our third and 
last theme, the nature and activity of the intellect. 

At first sight, Avicenna’s theory of the soul might seem 
positively congenial to Christian teaching; and so it seemed to 
many when it first came into the West, and even long after. It 
emphatically differentiates the rational soul from the body. It is 
true that, as Avicenna admits no principle except matter of 
individuation within a species, one must suppose that, for him, 
souls differ simply because they have different bodies. What 
happens then to the soul after death? Does it merge into a single 
common soul? Avicenna does not say so, but William of Auvergne 
thought this the consequence of his principles, and heartily 
denounced Avicenna, along with Aristotle, for denying individual 
immortality. One senses the Christian’s horror at the reduction of 
human individuality to that in man which is precisely not the soul. 
On the other hand Avicenna certainly teaches that the soul is in 
fact individual and does not exist before its body. Yet it is not for 


16 Roland-Gosselin, op. cit., p. 11. 
17 Summa Theol., 1, 110, 1 ad 3. 
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him, in the Aristotelian sense, the body’s form. It uses the body, 
and even needs it, but in itself it is a thing apart, a substantia 
solitaria.18 

Twenty-five years ago M. Gilson set out to answer the question: 
“Why did St Thomas criticise St Augustine?’, and he did so by 
tracing the effort of a series of Christian thinkers, from the tnid- 
twelfth century on, to mix the Augustinian tradition with strong 
doses of Avicenna. But for my purpose the chief interest of 
Gilson’s conclusions (which have of course been questioned in 
detail) lies in the light they throw on the reaction of St Thomas, 
who worked out his own theory of the ‘agent intellect’ in terms, 
chiefly, of a critique of that ‘platonism’ to which, on the question 
at issue, he likens the teaching of Avicenna. This teaching, St 
Thomas observes, was consonant with what Avicenna taught 
about bodies. In Avicennian physics, he says, the forms of bodies 
find their proper and sufficient causes, not in other bodies, but in 
an active separated world of spirits. Similarly, the soul receives 
intellectual knowledge from an “active intellect’ outside and above 
it. It can indeed do something to facilitate its reception of intelli- 
gible forms from outside; but this self-disposing activity of the 
soul is not properly intellectual; it is an exercise of imagination. 
The cause of the intelligible ideas as such is wholly extrinsic. 

Against this St Thomas reiterates his fundamental objection: 
‘This theory would eliminate the proximate principles of reality’. 
The activity of any thing must be explained, as far as possible, in 
terms of that thing itself.19 If thinking, as distinct from imagining, 
is a human activity, the root of it must be human—a principle 
within the individual man; but not intrinsic in the Platonic sense, 
ie. an inward possession of intelligible forms which the soul 
recovers by a sort of reminiscence, by a return into itself, away 
from the body and the senses. For if that is how man attains 
knowledge, what is he doing with a body? If it is fundamentally 
natural for the soul to grow wise by withdrawing from the body, 
then its union with the body must be fundamentally unnatural. 
Broadly speaking, that is the Thomist objection to Plato.20 And 
Avicenna, for St Thomas, started from the same basic supposition 
as Plato: that the human intellect by nature bears directly upon 


18 Mélanges Mandonnet Il, p. 48 (Bibl. Thomiste XIV; Paris: Vrin, 1930). 
19 QQ de Ver. X, 6. 
20 cf. S.T. I, 84, 4c. 
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intelligible forms in act. Yet, Avicenna was less consistent than 
Plato; for, conceiving the source of intellectual life to be outside 
the soul, he tried to explain the soul’s approach to this life as an 
exercise of the senses and imagination. His was an inconsistent 
Platonism.21 

But Avicenna was also an inconsistent Aristotelian. We must 
realise that St Thomas accepted Aristotle’s critique of Plato. The 
Platonic world of pure forms participated intuitively by the 
human mind was for him no longer philosophically tenable. The 
objective basis of such intuition had been removed. But on the 
side of the subject the case was not so clear. To Avicenna at least, 
as St Thomas interprets him, it was clear that if intelligible forms 
exist, they exist in an intellect and as actually intellected. Avicenna 
threw the emphasis on mind, and on mind in act.22 Where else, 
he thought, could intelligible forms exist? Meanwhile, Aristotle 
had introduced the notion of the intellectus agens, so bringing the 
De Anima to a sort of climax where the noblest part of the soul 
stands revealed: separabilis, impassibilis, immixtus et in actu secundum 
substantiam. And all this exactly suited Avicenna. Nothing less 
could satisfy his demand, as a subject for intelligible forms, of a _ 
knower in act. But, so far as the human mind was potential only, 
it could not be that subject, that knower. As St Thomas formulates 
it, putting as tersely as possible the case against his own view, 
intellectus possibilis and intellectus agens cannot share the same 
substance; for the same thing cannot, with respect to the same, 
be at once in act and in potency.23 Hence the Avicennian intellectus 
agens exists as a separate, spiritual substance outside the soul. 

At once Avicenna was involved in insuperable difficulties. But 
at once his critic also was involved in the necessity of explaining 
(a) how the mind could be at once the active source of its own 
understanding and in potency to intelligibles; and (b) how the 
senses subserve understanding without being a mere excitant 
(against Plato) or the sole intrinsic dispositive cause (against 
Avicenna). What was needed, in fact, was a review of the whole 
relation between the mind and the material world. It is beyond 
the scope of this lecture to consider the review that St Thomas 
provided. Enough to say that it sprang right out of his critique of 


21 Contra Gent., II, 74 passim. 
22 cf. QQ. de Ver. X, 2c. 
23 Q. de Anima, a5 ad 2; S.T. I, 79, 4. 
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his predecessors; and to suggest that the ultimate term of all the 
Christian thinker’s criticism of the Arabs was a demonstration of 
the intrinsically intellectual, and therefore spiritual, character of the 
individual human soul. 

In this lecture I have laid the emphasis on Avicenna’s encounter 
with the mind of St Thomas, and so run the risk, no doubt, of 
over-emphasis. For the thirteenth century was intellectually 
extremely complex. But in general its fascination consists in its 
having witnessed the first encounter, on a high and sustained 
level, of Christianity with an alien philosophy. If one may draw 
morals from history—and why not:—I would draw two from 
this: that if Christians are bound to love their neighbours, they 
should love their neighbours’ minds; and that if non-Christians 
are bound to love truth, they may find some in Christians. Truth 
is hard to gain and to keep, but it can be shared; at least if Dante 
(who learned much from the Arabs) is right, who saw Paradise 
united in the ‘vero in che si queta ogni intelletto’.24 


CATHOLIC WRITING 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


R EVELYN WAUGH once wrote, in a letter, I think, 
Me a Catholic newspaper, that it is the business of the 
novelist to portray man ‘against a background of 
eternal values’. Few novelists and few critics have been sufficiently 
clear-headed to attempt such a succint definition. In making his 
point so neatly, Mr Waugh has disclosed the dilemma in which 
the modern poet and novelist find themselves, a dilemma which 
is fairly represented in this passage from Elizabeth Bowen’s own 
notes on novel-writing : 
‘Great novelists write without pre-assumptions. They 
write from outside their own nationality, class or sex. 
‘To write thus would be the ambition of any novelist who 
wishes to state poetic truth. 
‘Does this mean he must have no angle, no moral view- 
point? No, surely, without these he would be (a) incapable of 
maintaining the conviction necessary for the novel; (b) incap- 


24 ‘in the truth that brings all minds to peace’. (Par. xxviii, 108.) 
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able of lighting the characters, who to be seen at all must 
necessarily be seen in a moral light. 

‘From what source then must the conviction come? and 
from what morality is to come the light to be cast on the 
characters? The conviction must come from certainty of the 
validity of the truth the novel is to present. The “moral light” 
has not, actually, a moral source; it is moral (morally 
powerful) according to the strength of its power of revela- 
tion. Revelation of what? The virtuousness or non-virtuous- 
ness of the action of the characters. What is virtue in action? 
Truth in action. Truth by what ruling? in relation to what? 
Truth by the ruling of and in relation to the inherent poetic 
truth that the novel states.’ 

That is a fair statement of the beliefs that are common among 
contemporary English novelists and their critics; it contains an 
important principle and a dangerous confusion of two notions, 
moral and poetic truth. Moral truth may be called the principles 
which the author believes should govern life—Mr Waugh’s 
‘eternal values’; poetic truth may be described, not altogether 
adequately, as the characters being true to themselves. If the 
characters and situations of a novel are deeply conceived, they will 
develop out of themselves, and according to themselves, faithful to 
what is called the writer’s ‘vision’. Clearly these two forms of 
truth will direct one another without either submitting its inde- 
pendence, and it is certainly not to be granted that a high sense of 
morality must produce novels full of saints. Chesterton observed 
that you cannot have a story about fallen humanity without 
sinners. 

If Miss Bowen had said that the characters must be lighted from 
within by moral truth it might have helped to make the matter 
clear, because moral truth directs characters and action according 
to a pattern of life in which the author believes; it will only do its 
work well if the belief is in the author, implicitly or instinctively, 
and therefore lies hidden, but effective, inside the characters. 
Poetic truth, however, attempts to see the living reality whole and 
entire as far as may be possible, and in doing so enriches creation 
with another facet of eternal truth. Poetry attempts something 
more than rational statement of a truth. A man states a proposition 
by abstracting the purely spiritual and formal element from a 
reality. In a sense he emaciates and thins it out. That does not 
c 
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make him inaccurate; he is merely focussing his attention on one 
element, and although this is the essence of the matter, all modi- 
fications are omitted. In a sense the truth of rational statement is 
disembodied, whereas poetic truth is embodied and incarnate. A 
man may say, for instance, that St Stephen was stoned to death 
in the year 32. Rational man makes that statement, leaving all the 
implications of St Paul’s presence, St Stephen being a deacon and 
the first Christian martyr and so forth, to be understood; whereas 
the poet will try to express the whole of that situation with all 
its implications as if from an eternal standpoint. He will write in 
what was called in the middle ages an anagogical sense. The same 
thing happens when we try to judge the moral quality of an 
action. Our calculations are approximate because we try to judge 
relative truths by the yardstick of absolute truth. 

In some such fashion the novelist may also work. It may 
roughly be said that, in writing Emma, Jane Austen described the 
world which surrounded an innocently self-centred young 
woman. Emma was the centre of her own world: not only the 
incidents and events, but the manner of describing them, show 
this. We look at this world as if through the eyes of Emma herself. 
Yet it was not sufficient simply to write the book in the first 
person, for Emma was unaware of her own central position. So 
the author had somehow to get inside Emma and at the same time 
remain completely detached. It is clear how well this was done. 

‘Harriet Smith’s intimacy at Hantfield was soon a settled 
thing. Quick and decided in her ways, Emma lost no time in 
inviting, encouraging, and telling her to come very often; 
and as their acquaintance increased so did their satisfaction in 
each other. As a walking companion Emma had very early 
seen how useful she might find her. ... She had ventured 
alone once to Randalls, but it was not pleasant; and a 
Harriet Smith therefore, one whom she could summon at 
any time to a walk, would be a valuable addition to her 
privileges. But in every respect as she saw more of her, she 
approved her, and was confirmed in all her kind designs. 

‘Harriet certainly was not clever, but she had a sweet, 
docile, grateful disposition, was totally free from conceit 
and only desiring to be guided by anyone she looked up to. 

Her early attachment to herself was very amiable; and her 
inclination for good company and power of appreciating 
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what was elegant and clever, showed that there was no want 
of taste, though strength of understanding must not be 
expected. Altogether she was quite convinced of Harriet 
Smith’s being exactly the young friend she wanted—exactly 
the something which her home required.’ 

Jane Austen with perfect detachment has allowed the character 
to develop itself out of itself, through the story and the manner of 
telling it. Had she plotted Emma's life according to some pre- 
conceived pattern or scale of values, regardless of what she was 
and what she believed in, there would have been a bad piece of 
work. In that sense moral pre-assumptions are bad; they go 
against nature because they make the characters act and the pa 
develop according to some theory—and that is not how reality 
works. 

The novelist, however, like the poet, is haunted by two facts: 
truth is always changing and variable in earthly manifestations, and 
yet somewhere there lies hidden absolute eternal truth. As a 
religious man or a philosopher he may know its hiding place, but 
it is his business as a novelist to show us eternity peeping into time 
and to trace its pattern in the apparently disordered lives of men. 
At the best of times this double allegiance is a burden, but because 
the belief in absolute truth is not widespread today the writer is 
in a quandary. If he does not believe there is a pattern to life, how 
can he write anything coherent and convincing? (Agnosticism 
undoubtedly lies behind much of the exaggerated concern with 
technique and experiments.) If, on the other hand, he does believe, 
how can he make his belief clear and acceptable to the unbelieving 
public? In the past this has never been so great a problem and the 
greatest art has been based on secure beliefs. Shakespeare, for 
instance, reveals ‘a conception of man as man, as a substantial 
personality compounded of reason and passion, the divine and 
the animal, a creature standing or crawling between earth and 
heaven, whose thoughts and actions are bound up with both 
natural and supernatural worlds and are weighted with both 
immediate and eternal significance’. Shakespeare could take that 
as believed and allow it to govern the matter and the manner of 
his writing. The modern Christian writer must somehow, without 
preaching or teaching, make his novels demonstrate the faith on 
which they stand. The best of them do this by simply revealin 
God’s truth as faithfully and honestly as possible. It has been well 
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said that a great artist is one who does not hinder his muse. 
There~is, however, a deal of difference between professing 
beliefs and ramming them down other people’s throats. The type 
of novel designed to edify is only too well known. It may be 
Catholic in so far as the writer believes in the primacy of the 
Pope, Our Lady and the Mass; but as a rule the writer believes 
many other things which are neither in the Pentateuch nor the 
code of Canon Law, and these dubious half-truths are used in so- 
called defence of the real truth. But this Catholic phenomenon is 
only part, and by no means the worst part, of what Storm Jameson 
has called ‘the horrible flood of novels produced for a vast semi- 
literate audience created by popular education—that is, education 
which stops short after it has destroyed a child’s natural curiosity 
and taught him to read well enough to absorb a newspaper and 
fill in football pools’. In the last fifty years education, assisted it is 
true by the break-up of family life, has become too literate and 
insufficiently technical; half the children in schools stay there too 
long learning the wrong things. They leave with perhaps a 
knowledge of reading and writing, but no knowledge of what 
reading and writing are for except to fill in their leisure. Hence the 
current slogan, ‘education for leisure’. Reading has fallen into the 
same category as smoking or sunbathing, and only rarely exercises 
and sharpens the mind as it should. Any intelligent assistant in a 
public library will confirm this with statistics. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that this demand should be partly (though only a very 
small part) answered by ‘easy’ religious stories that use all the 
religious clichés, play upon stock responses and in general paint a 
pretty-pretty picture of religion which does harm. This is no 
oubt unfortunate, inevitable as it seems; it is more unfortunate 
if Catholic literature takes its name from this type of work. But it 
is more unfortunate still if the critics in an over-violent reaction 
jump to the other end of the scale and declare that Catholic 
writing is only being salvaged from obscurity by two or three of 
the very best writers like Waugh or Greene, great as they are. 
There is a large ‘middle’ group of writers whose importance is 
far greater than the critical attention they have attracted. The 
world needs convincing, by artistic example rather than precept, 
that there is a pattern behind events; it takes skill to do this to a 
pagan world. The religious tracts and the spiritual books will not 
touch the problem because they are only read by the already con- 
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verted; Waugh and Greene mean most to those who already have 
some intuition of the supernatural. “The contents can be discerned 
by everyone’, said Goethe, ‘the meaning by him only who can 
add something of his own.’ That is always true of the highest 
flights of art, but the Bruce Marshalls, with considerably more 
skill than the critics always allow, do pioneer work to reclaim 
pagan deserts. 

If accusations of ‘escapism’ are loosely made, we must remember 
there is no shame in escape if it takes us into a sane and possible 
world. Father Malachy and Father Smith may be saints, but they 
have no illusions; and after we have escaped into their world for 
a little, perhaps we might have less illusions and bring back some 
of their sanity into this world. The order of Bruce Marshall’s 
world is the order of faith not fantasy; even though that faith 
moves mountains, it is never fantastic. Father Malachy’s Miracle 
was hard for some people to believe because it was a hard fact and 
not a fantasy. That faith lights the eyes of all Marshall’s characters; 
thus Bigou sees a ‘woman in furs and with eyes like Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour’. She turns out to be a prostitute. The Protest- 
ant in us will accuse Marshall of profanity; the Catholic, will 
share Marshall’s pity that a girl who is indeed the image of our 
Lady should desecrate that image. There is Catholic poetic truth, 
and a piece of Catholic novel-writing. Marshall’s writing, uneven 
as it is and in parts bitter and crude, at its best is full of such clear 
and provoking Catholic vision. The provocation succeeds when 
it is not deliberate but inherent in the vision. When Marshall, 
or any other writer for that matter, is tilting at some vested 
religious interest or superstition, we may be amused but never 
moved so deeply as when his faith penetrates the human surface 
and sees eternity beyond. Such art begins from the belief that 
truth is its own greatest witness, and the artist is all the time 
trying to ‘get out of the light’ of the Holy Ghost. 

So in a sense he is concerned not so much with the question of 
human behaviour, though for a novelist that is in the one of his 
picture, as with more fundamental truths, the nature of faith, the 
Incarnation, the Communion of Saints. If there is such a thing as a 
Catholic novel it seems that these, and especially the nature of 
Faith, must be its subjects. In a country with a continuous Catholic 
tradition there remains an understanding of the depths of the 
faith, an understanding that lies so deep that it often survives all 
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wickednesses; a truth which, when it emigrates into a non-Catho- 
lic country, is turned into licence. The mystery of faith, in one 
form or another, will always be the centre of a novel that is truly 
Catholic. Mauriac wrote about it in one woman, Thérése. Waugh 
was probably wise, in the English tradition, to make a family 
(Brideshead) his subject. It is doubtful whether any single modern 
Englishman could convincingly appear at once wicked and 
faithful. It is more doubtful whether any English writer could 
make him sound convincing. Mauriac has been accused by his 
own countrymen of being too far concerned with ethical values, 
but in Thérése at any rate the mystery of reality is greater than the 
human behaviour. In any great Catholic novel that will be so; the 
eternal values against which man is set will be strongly etched. 
There may for example be much to say about Catholics who lose 
and find their faith, but the centre of interest is God who gives or 
withholds the faith: eternity peeping into time. Thus in Brideshead 
Revisited the unobtrusive light of the sanctuary lamp on the last 
page shows us the faith still alive. The artist will not preach or 
teach; he will be content to show his vision. His sense of God must 
be keen, his love of the Church deep and wide. It is only to be 
expected nowadays that he will be conscious of evil, but he will 
be conscious of the greater power of good. Thus The Heart of the 
Matter is a decline from The Power and The Glory. Scobie’s sin and 
the squalor of ‘the coast’ almost overwhelm us, and we are saved 
by Father Rank’s cri de coeur: ‘Don’t imagine you—or I— know a 
thing about God’s mercy’; whereas for all the sin and filth and 
faithlessness in The Power and The Glory it is so well written that 
we are continually aware that the real hero is the Hound of 
Heaven. On the other hand, Brideshead Revisited, while retaining 
all the toughness that is required to make a twentieth-century 
novel acceptable, has shed the brittle cynicism of Waugh’s earlier 
works, not because he has grown soft but because he has looked 
deeper. 

The Catholic novelist needs a double vision and it must be 
essentially religious. It was D. H. Lawrence who said: “One has 
to be so terribly religious to be an artist’; it was D. H. Lawrence, 
too, who in his criticism, if not in his novel-writing, understood 
how self-effacing the artist had to be: ‘I always feel as if I stood 
naked for the fire of Almighty God to go through me’. It is not 


sufficient to have a God to work convenient miracles and a sacra- 
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menta, system to clear up the messes. His eye must be open to the 
sight of God even in a wicked world, and, like God, he will allow 
the evil to work itself out. There is no conflict between poetic and 
moral truth; on the contrary, if we have our eyes open to every 
scrap of it, the poetic truth will only be artistically convincing 
if we have our eye on the pattern behind it: the moral truth. 
Proust and Virginia Woolf are the products of a world which 
has been driven in on itself and condemned to self-conscious 
art because it has lost the pattern of God’s planning. The loss 
of this sense means a loss of faith, and it has produced the 


' excessive concern with techniques and experiment that is so 


common today and has made the modern novel ‘etiolated and 
narrow’, as Storm Jameson calls it. If Catholic novelists fall short 
in technical skill it may be partly because they cannot believe that 
technique is everything. Their greatest temptation may be to 
over-emphasise the pattern, but undoubtedly their infallible 
method will be to keep out of God’s light and allow him to 
appear through their mirrorings, and the last thing they will 
worry about will be ‘edification’. No writer was ever less 
interested in edification than Geoffrey Chaucer, and he gave us 
the finest sketch there ever was of the communion of saints in 
that pilgrimage which began in a tavern and ended in a church. 


OBITER 
NOMADELFIA—AN ITALIAN EXPERIMENT 


Nomadelfia (and the name means ‘a city where brotherhood is law’) 
started as an attempt to solve the problem (a very serious one in Italy) 
of the abandoned child; it has become an attempt to solve the funda- 
mental human problem of the relationship between man, his neigh- 
bour, his needs, and the fruits of the earth. 

Don Zeno Saltini, its founder, has always been interested in aban- 
doned children. He was first a lawyer, which gave him the opportunity 
to learn much about juvenile crime. The day he was ordained a priest, 
he adopted an abandoned child, and from then on his ‘family’ grew 
rapidly; the children came home with new brothers, some turned up 
on their own, and they came to be called ‘Little Apostles’. Apart from 
the material problems, which were very great, Don Zeno found him- 
self incapable of giving his children the love and care which they would 
have had from a mother, and at the same time he became convinced 
that children who did not have this form of love in their youth could 
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only under very exceptional circumstances grow up to be good, 
balanced, reliable men. To learn about love, devotion and service, they 
needed themselves to know these things directly. In 1941, a girl of 
nineteen offered to come and help, and she joined the family in the 
house in which they now lived. The children immediately called her 
‘mother’, and more ‘mothers’ soon arrived. Towards the end of the 
war, when even boys of fourteen and fifteen took up arms, many were 
dispersed; but in 1947 they all returned, except the dead, and many 
more children, whose families had been killed, or who had been lost 
on the roads, joined them. The house which they had been given was 
by now terribly overcrowded, and they decided to move into the 
abandoned concentration camp at Fossoli, where, not long before, 
six hundred Jews had been murdered. The walls were thrown down, 
and the huts were rebuilt and turned into homes. Fortunately, ‘mothers’ 
and ‘fathers’ arrived as well as the children. And somehow, day by day, 
enough food was found for them all. Since then, through gifts and 
credit, three thousand acres of shrub-land have been bought by the sea 
in Tuscany, to be turned into farm-land by the growing children. The 
community is constantly in debt; its first crop of wheat was requisi- 
tioned by creditors. But Nomadelfia still grows. 


Nomadelfia is run by a General Assembly, composed of all the adults, 
and all the ‘Little Apostles’ over fourteen years of age. They have 
evolved a fairly elaborate constitution, the main points of which are 
that all property is common —- (even = effects); that at 
least seventy per cent of the population must be under fifteen years of 

e, ‘until there are no more children deprived of a mother’s love on 
the face of the earth’; that all the citizens must work; that there is to be 
a Patriarch at the head of the community, elected for life (at the moment 
Don Zeno), who is the final judge in any controversy; that there is to 
be complete obedience to His Holiness the Pope. 


With the growth of Nomadelfia, its citizens have developed a social 
and economic ideal. This ideal they try to put into effect within their 
town. Its basic principle is simply a very realistic practice of the precepts 
of the Gospels, the dominant note being love. Each man is as Adam, 
made of clay, born from a corrupt society, but he is animated with the 
breath of life. He is the builder, he is the worker, he must keep the 
family supplied with what they need. He must love his work, and those 
he works for, and all must be to the glory of God. Through this he 
achieves his redemption. Woman, the most important unit in Nomadel- 
fia, is the impersonation of motherhood; each woman must then be a 
new Mary, full of love, and full of sacrifice for her children. “Woman, 
behold thy son; son, behold thy mother’ is said by Don Zeno each 
time a new child is given to a ‘mother’ at the altar. This motherhood is 
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each time a gift of Providence, and can be just as valid as blood- 
motherhood. Many ‘mothers’ take a vow of chastity; the Patriarch 
or his delegate is the responsible ‘father’ of the children, and all mothers 
give an assurance that they will not be married except to men wholly 
prepared to continue their mission with them. All the adults are at the 
service of the children, and the ‘Little Apostles’ are brothers among 
themselves, and at each other’s service. 

Apart from its humanitarian aspect, Nomadelfia is of great interest 
not only as a radical development of, but rather as a real revolution in, 
Catholic sociology. Three factors seem to have directed its develop- 
ment, and the limits within which it has grown: much poverty, leading 
to immorality, personified in the abandoned child; a great need for 
social reform, reflected in the violent communism which is the 
political opinion of the inhabitants of the area where Nomadelfia was 
founded and has grown; and an ardent Catholicism, which claims that 
the only way to eliminate the first two evils is to follow Christ by 
giving up everything, and loving one’s neighbour entirely. 

Nomadelfia is fall of defects, particularly economically; seeds are 
bought for flowers while a baker’s bill remains unpaid; roads are built 
without expert advice, and so they are flooded in winter. Logically, 
the whole system is full of contradictions, but every time I see 
Nomadelfia or its citizens, I feel them to be a living example of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and most of all, of Charity. 

P.R. 


Note: Molte Strade, Una Casa by Maria Pirelli (Comitato Milanese 
per gli aiuti a Nomadelfia, Piazza S, Carlo I, Milano) is the latest 
account of Nomadelfia. This, admirably illustrated and fascinatingl 
written, is more than a chronicle of what has already been odiouk 
It reveals the range of one of the boldest developments in the Catholic 
sociology of our time, which is only to say that it is a return to an 
cnnglel simplicity and poverty which the world has forgotten. 


The first number of the Revue Internationale de Télévision et de Radio 
(Paris: 31 Boulevard de la Tour—Maubourg) is particularly devoted 
to the beginning of religious television programmes. Printed in 
French and English, this review deserves generous support for its 
work of information and criticism. 
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WRITINGS FROM THE PHILOKALIA ON PRAYER OF THE Heart. Translated 
by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. (Faber; 30s.) 

The original Greek Philokalia was an anthology of the Sayings of the 
Fathers compiled on Mount Athos in the second half of the eighteenth 
century by the monks Macarius and Nicodemus. At this period ‘the 
Fathers’ remembered on Mount Athos were primarily the leaders of 
the Hesychast movement in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 
mystics and ascetics like St Gregory of Sinai and the patriarch Calistus. 
The compilers combined extracts from their writings and sayings attri- 
buted to them with the ‘Precepts’ of the greatest of all Byzantine 
mystics, St Simeon the new pa alti and an earlier collection of the 
‘Sayings’ of the Desert Fathers. The fact that the Philokalia so composed 
forms an obvious unit is further evidence that Hesychasm is a natural 
development in East Christian spirituality. The Greek Philokalia was 
first printed in 1782. This was a period when the monasticism of 
Mount Athos was coming to gain a predominant influence among the 
reformers and ‘spiritual minded’ in all Orthodox monasteries. Before 
1794 the Philokalia had been translated into Slavonic by the Moldavian 
Paissy Velichkovsky, extracts were translated into Russian throughout 
the nineteenth century, and finally Bishop Theophan the Recluse 
compiled from it his Dobrotulubiye. This was published after his death, 
between 1896 and 1901. 

Dr Kadloubovsky and Mr Palmer have translated a selection from 
this larger version of the Dobrotulubiye. It is apparent throughout that 
their source is Russian and not Greek. The term ‘staretz’ is used for 
each holy man, the term ‘prelest’ is preserved for the world of illusion, 
the heresy of Aphthartodocetism stays transformed into the individual 
Aphthartodocetes ‘whom the Emperor favoured’. Perhaps all this 
might have been made clearer in title page and Preface. But it 
does not detract from the value of their work which remains the most 
useful introduction in English to the spiritual teaching in those nine- 
teenth-century Russian monastic circles which had been revitalised 
through the use of the Jesus prayer. It also provides a commentary on 
the religious background af some of the greatest nineteenth-century 
Russian novels. For the spirituality of the Dobrotulubiye is essentially 
Christo-centric. Asceticism gains its meaning through a concentration 
on the Person and the Name of Jesus, and through the secret life of the 
ascetic in Jesus, and Jesus in the ascetic. There is much in the detail of 
the teaching which seems at first curiously Western and post-Triden- 
tine: a conception of religious obedience which seems identical with 
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that of the Society of Jesus, the emphasis on detachment and on medita- 
tions upon hell and judgment. It is significant that the first edition of 
the Greek Philokalia was printed at Venice ‘Con Licenza de Superiori e 
Privilegio’. Careful reading of even the present volume will disprove 
many current generalisations on the antithesis between Eastern and 
Western spirituality. But its primary value for the twentieth-century 
English public is the same as that for its readers in nineteenth-century 
Russia: the emphasis and re-emphasis on the closeness of the Person of 
Christ. “We should always be turning the Name of Jesus Christ round 
the spaces of our heart, as lightning circles round the skies before rain.’ 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH Mystics. By E. Allison Peers. (S.P.C.K.; 
22s. 6d.) 

With this volume, Professor Peers begins the re-issue of his well- 
known and useful book which, this time, is to be completed with a 
third volume. The chapter on St John of the Cross has been re-written. 
It is a very readable account with copious quotation from the works 
of this writer. One notes that the author agrees with Abbot Chapman 
in partly rejecting the idea that St Teresa excels in the description of 
initial states of prayer while St John excels in the final states. Professor 
Peers does not go quite so far as Chapman, who held, I think, that the 
reverse was the case—as it surely is? A comparison, however, might be 
made between them in regard to subject-matter. St Teresa’s is pre- 
eminently psychology and St John’s theology. Professor Peers is me 
hard on the latter’s doctrinal ballads. Mr Campbell’s recent translation 
will show readers with no Spanish some of their good qualities. 

Professor Peers remains puzzling on Fray Luis de Leén. Briefly, one 
finds the insistence on the love of nature in that famous writer rather 
overdone; the statement that there is an almost total absence of ascetic- 
ism in his writings is very difficult to square with the texts and the 
insistence that he is a mystic at all is unconvincing. We are told that 
Leén was a nature-mystic, but we are given no definition of this nor 
any description of its relation to mysticism in the other sense that is in 
question in the remainder of this volume. Leén was a mystic only in a 
sense of the word that exists, certainly, but with a different connotation 
altogether from that of a recipient of infused contemplation. 

The Bibliography, as is well-known, is a model of its kind and 
endlessly useful. It will receive the augmentations of a quarter of a 
century in Volume III. EDWARD SARMIENTO 
poy OBEDIENCE. By Ferdinand Valentine, 0.P. (Burns Oates; 

gs. 6d. 

This is a very thoughtful and thought-provoking little book and the 
fruit of a very wide experience in a particular field. Though written for 
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religious sisters, the principles involved have equal relevance for men. 

In the title it is not altogether clear what is meant by ‘Religious’ 
Obedience. Perhaps a better title would have been “The Virtue and 
Vow of Obedience’. One would have liked to see, early on, a clear 
definition of the vow and the virtue of obedience in terms of the will. 
That would have avoided too great a concern with a theory of ‘blind 
obedience’. But one gains the impression that the author is more con- 
cerned with the psychiatry of nuns’ obedience than with an abstract 
delineation of the subject. 

It is surely necessary clearly to distinguish the subject-matter of the 
vow and virtue from the motive of action. The vow of obedience 
does not of its essence require a performance proceeding from a 
supernatural motive. In this it differs from the virtue. The author 
maintains that surrender of judgment is the greatest sacrifice of a 
religious. (p. 67.) St Thomas’s view is that a person makes a holocaust 
of his life by the vow of obedience, ‘whereby he offers God his own 
will by which he makes use of all the powers and habits of the soul’. 
(II-II. 186, vii, cf. 186, I.) The will is the master-power. 

Fr Valentine makes many shrewd observations. Authority wherever 
possible should be national in character. (p. x.) Religious life in every 
country must have its own peculiar problems. (p. xi.) Most religious 
sisters have not the opportunity of acquiring new ideas easily, and the 
hope is expressed that things may be one day altered. That superiors 
can command religious sisters to reveal what is in their minds is perhaps 
an over-statement. From what is written on page 30 it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the consultative vote in Council is a mere 
formality. It is suggested that there should be discussions among the 
sisters on the spiritual life, as a remedy for ‘a mental boredom which 
encourages a pietistic and emotional approach to spiritual things by 
way of compensation’. (p. 85.) But it is unrealistic to dismiss the prob- 
lem of overwork in modern religious communities by saying that it 
‘is largely a state of mind’. (p. 100.) 

There is a timely exposition of the obligation in conscience of pro- 
fessional secrecy regarding confidential matters and the contents of 
letters. And there are useful pages on the freedom given to religious in 
the choice of confessor and director. 

There seems little warrant for superiors of women becoming quasi 
‘confessors’ and directors of their aliens By appointment or election 
their authority changes hands. They have not the requisite training for 
dealing with matters of conscience, and such theology as they possess 
is little more than a rule-of-thumb handed down by a community 
tradition. 

A useful appendix on Humbert of Romans, o.P., is taken from 
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Fr Vincent McNabb, o.p. A dedication is made to the Dominican 
Nuns of St Dominic’s Priory, Carisbrooke. 

This little book may be read with profit, and would serve as an 
examination of conscience both for superiors and subjects at time of 
retreat, and indeed at other times. AMBROSE FARRELL, O.?. 


Exite ENps 1n Gitory. By Thomas Merton. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 
16s. 

a certainly this recent work of Thomas Merton will be 
acclaimed as another important addition to the spiritual writings of 
these days. It would be agreeable to join in these anticipated acclama- 
tions. Unfortunately, there are some disquieting features in this 
biography of a Trappistine whose spiritual odyssey begins in France 
and ends in Japan. The most disquieting feature is not so much the 
sentimental style, which, after all, appeals to many people; it is, rather, 
his implied assumption amounting almost to a spiritual arrogance that 
the Cistercian way is the only way. He insists on presenting the Cis- 
tercian life in a highly dramatic, one could even venture to say melo- 
dramatic, way. It may seem over-bold to assert that he is naive about 
his own particular type of monasticism. But can he really expect his 
readers, some of whom perhaps have visited Cistercian abbeys, to 
believe that they are so completely cut off from what he calls in one 
place “the hostile world’: 

These three words are significant in any study of Thomas Merton, 
and in this biography, certainly, he shows no sympathy for the people 
whom God has called to achieve their sanctification in ‘the hostile 
world’. Indeed, his own words could be taken to mean that the motive 
of a Cistercian vocation is a flight from responsibility, ‘from all the 
cares and burdens that make people unhappy’. We are further told 
that the Cistercian is joyful “because he is free from the crushing anxieties 
that are bred of selfishness and passion’. 

One of the last paragraphs of this very detailed and eulogistic 
biography is a panegyric of deceased Cistercians ‘who preferred to die 
to the world before they lived to its futility and wickedness’. What 
message of encouragement in the spiritual struggle can those whose 
vocation it is to live in the world of crushing anxieties derive from such 
a work as this? Is it not time that the good news penetrated the silence 
of Thomas Merton’s ivory tower that there are millions of good people, 
and presumably many saints, in this world of ‘futility and wickedness’: 

K.M. 
F. D. MAURICE AND THE CONFLICTS OF MODERN THEOLOGY. By 
A. M. Ramsey. The Maurice Lectures 1948. (Cambridge University 
Press; tos. 6d.) 
Frederick Denison Maurice markedly influenced the development of 
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Anglican theology; for long it was an almost hidden influence, but 

within the last three decades it has come to a late fruition. He was a 
oe ge in that he emphasised certain aspects of theological thinking 
ittle recognised in his own day, but since seen to be fundamental. 

Much of his thought was within the Catholic tradition, and he was 
deeply orthodox on the central doctrines of the creed; but his language 
was often prophetic and he spoke with a prophet’s obscurity and disre- 
gard for perspective, and this led to his being considered dangerous by 
many of his contemporaries. 

Professor Ramsey does not attempt a systematic account of Maurice’s 
teaching, but he traces the theological conflicts with which Maurice 
was confronted, and relates them to the chief theological tendencies of 
the nineteenth century and their extension beyond his lifetime into 
the present. Notable among Maurice’s contributions to theology are 
his setting forth of the continuity between the Church of Christ and 
the ancient People of God, and his discussions on the nature of Reve- 
lation and the relation between the mighty acts of the Living God in 
history and the propositions in which they have been formulated. His 
teaching on the Atonement, admirably set out by Professor Ramsey, 
foreshadows some of the latest developments of Catholic theology 
under the influence of the Liturgical movement. Maurice’s approach 
to Scripture is pre-critical, but in contact with the somewhat rudimen- 

criticism of Colenso he anticipates in some measure a biblical 
theology which has come into prominence only in recent years, and his 
views in regard to the place of biblical images in the process of revela- 
tion show considerable affinity with much modern thought in that 
field. 

The reason why Maurice was no Tractarian is also an explanation of 
his influence today. “Both the Tractarians and Maurice’, writes Pro- 
fessor Ramsey, ‘believed in a divine Society with divinely ordered 
marks of its Catholic and Apostolic character. The Tractarians dwelt 
upon it as a supernatural system standing over against heretical forms 
of Christianity, and contemporary movements without. Maurice was 
at pains to show how it related to the half-truths and broken lights of 
both, and offers the reality of which they were parodies and distorted 
witnesses.’ Both these emphases enshrine a truth; and both can be held 
together in balanced tension by Catholics, but only where the second 
is present and realised will the developments of non-Catholic theology 
be matters of interest and concern among Catholics. 

Henry St JOHN, O.?. 


ANNALES GANDENSES. Edited by Hilda Johnstone. (Nelson’s Medieval 
Classics; 15s.) 
Thirteen years (1297-1310) of Flemish history are covered by this 
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chronicle of an unidentified friar of the Franciscan convent of Ghent 
who, at the request of his brethren, began in 1308 to put down in 
writing what he knew of the incidents and characters of a momentous 
stage of Flemish history through which he was passing. In 1297 Guy 
XIX, Count of Flanders, and ally of Edward, King of England, re- 
nounced his allegiance to Philip IV of France, and as a result Philip’s 
forces invaded Flanders. Edward, from a mixture of political and 
stragetic motives, decided to intervene on the side of the Flemish and 
landed in Flanders in August, 1297. His stay, however, was of very 
short duration and utterly disappointing to his hard-pressed allies: after 
nine months he backed out without having once engaged the French. 
The Flemings, after a turbulent truce (October, 1298-January, 1300), 
were left to fight their own battles; and finally, after the capture of 
Guy in 1204 in a naval battle in which twenty English ships assisted the 
French fleet, Robert III accepted almost crippling terms in a treaty at 
Athis-sur-Orge. 

It is with these events that the chronicle is largely concerned and it 
provides a really vivid picture. The translation, too, has all the verve 
of the original, and so fie as we can judge renders it faithfully. How- 
ever, the translator’s introduction has not the lucidity that marked the 
introductions to previous volumes of this series; and this is very notice- 
able in the first four pages of the section on the historical background 
to the Annales. LEONARD BOYLE, 0O.?. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH PgopLe. By G. Brenan. (Cambridge 

University Press; 40s.) 

Mr Brenan has once more (and remarkably soon) put all lovers of 
Spain and her culture into his debt. The Literature of the Spanish People 
is precisely the book to put in the hands of students, both those who 
are in statu pupillari and the vast body of others who will take trouble 
to learn about what they care for. As its name makes clear, Mr Brenan’s 
new book is not a history of literature, although it begins at the begin- 
ning and works on, and it is a study of literature as a manifestation of a 
people, so that it deals with Prudentius and the Senecas, and with some 
of the Arabic and Jewish writers, as well as with writers in Castilian. 
The author deserves all praise for accomplishing a dual purpose: he 
uses literature as an illumination of character and ideals, yet he also 
considers literature as such from a strictly aesthetic point of view. It is 
not often that writers on literature can envisage their subject as an 
expression of national psychology and not sink into bathos, and it is 
very rare for a critic with an interest in history to be able to retain a 
grasp of aesthetic canons. It is to be hoped that British Hispanism has 
found in Mr Brenan a successor to the late Aubrey Bell. 

As we are not dealing with a reference book, we expect to find 
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a mone treatment, or sometimes a very original treatment, of some 
subjects. For example,what Mr Brenan has to say on the great Spanish 
epic on the Cid is stimulating and valuable, while yet not exhaustive, 
and his observations on Don Quixote are highly original but not, of 
course, a complete account of the subject. This is in no sense a criticism, 
for the author warns us of this in his admirable preface. It is only by 
learning of a great number of different combinations of preferences that 
the student of an art can learn to be receptive of it in all its aspects. 


Mr Brenan’s attitude to the religious feeling of Spain will naturally 
interest Catholic readers. As he tells us in the sales to the second 
edition of his invaluable Spanish Labyrinth (one of the few accounts in 
English of the Civil War that has any depth), his attitude to the Spanish 
Church has mellowed considerably. There are still some failures of 
understanding which one must hope will be overcome in future works. 
For example, on p. 463, one wonders whether the quotation from 
Nontesinos is rightly interpreted. What the poet says is that ‘in so 
wonderful a matter [the Eucharist] to keep silence and believe’ is the 
way to merit, etc. There is no basis for extending this attitude to belief 
in general. On the same page there are two other matters on which one 
would like to comment. Mr Brenan says: “The era of the mystics was 
brief—it is a complete mistake to regard Spain as having a natural 
leaning to mysticism . . .’ Generalisations on national character are of 
course dangerous, and let it be admitted that one is not always quite 
clear as to the meaning of ‘a natural leaning to mysticism’, whether the 
phrase be used by Mr Brenan or by oneself! But surely his negative 
generalisation is rather sweeping. Is it based on a confusion between 
mystical experience and writing about mystical experience? 


The rest of Mr Brenan’s sentence quoted incompletely above leads 
us on to his remark on the dent opposition in the seventeenth 
century between Catholicism and Christianity. ‘I may well be a bad 
Christian but a good Catholic’, says a character in a play. Surely the 
implication of this is that ‘painful as it is to fail in moral and religious 
duty, there is some mitigation if one sticks to complete belief—at least 
there will be the basis on which to build up again’. To the moralist 
outside the Church, this is always and understandably rather shocking, 
because conduct is judged more important than motive (one of the main 
lines of conflict in the seventeenth century) and, of course, ‘by their 
fruits you shall judge them’. But humble acknowledgement and pain 
that one is a sinner is itself a fruit. I think this line of thought will prove 
more inward and revealing than a sinister conclusion that “Spain had. . . 
become . . . more ecclesiastical than spiritual’, though one does not for 
a moment deny that such a danger can exist. Only, such a lot goes on 
in ordinary people’s souls which clever people will never know—and 
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Mr Brenan, thank God, is not the man to be unaware of that. 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


THOUGHT IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH PorTry. By Raymond 

Tschumi. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 18s.) 

The author’s analysis of the works of five contemporary poets has a 
two-fold theme; the first strand is the difference between poetical and 
philosophical thought, the second is the kinship of the thought in their 
poetry with the positions of corresponding shiksen hies. The proper 
investigation of each would require a separate vadk and the present 
one suffers from this fluctuation of interest. But there are other more 
serious criticisms. The terminology is often too loose; for example, in 
the following quotation, the use of the word ‘thought’ is awkward and 
ambiguous :— 

‘Poetical thought is neither an unnecessary ornament of philosophy 

nor an impure element of poetry, but a balance between thought 

and image...’ (p. 18.) 

A similar uncertainty appears also in the use of the word ‘idea’. It 
seems to betray an uncertainty in the author’s own mind as to the true 
ground of difference between poetical and philosophical thought and 
ideas. ‘Although some ideas find no place in poetry, while other ideas 
are not philosophical, the difference between philosophical and poetical 
thought is a dtinciee of quality rather than of medium’; for this 
difference of quality is due to the fact that ‘certain ideas stir the 
imagination and the feelings, others are neutral’. (p. 15.) 

There are several things to be said to this. First, the question of 
medium is not unimportant, for the first obvious difference between 
poetry and philosophy is that in the former the words, their sound and 
their ordering have an independent value; in the latter they are mere 
instruments. This is noted by the author on the first page of the 
Introduction, in a very significant quotation from Eliot; 5 it seems 
from then on to be disregarded, and it would, in addition, make 
unnecessary the consideration of Herbert Read. Secondly, the ideas of 
which the author speaks, abstract ideas, are differentiated as suitable for 
poetry or shiloonghey by their ability or inability to stir the imagination 
and the feelings. But this is the outlook of the orator; the poet is not 
dealing with ideas but with images; in poetry it is the stirring of the 
imagination which draws in the ideas. Thirdly therefore, though it is 
not the same thing to distinguish poetry from philosophy and to dis- 
tinguish poetical thought from philosophical, even in distinguishing 
the latter the difference of medium is an indication of the true ground 
of difference which is that the thought of the poet is subordinated to the 
primary imaginative drive. 

D 
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What, then, are we to understand by poetical thought? One can only 
say that in both poetry and philosophy the same elements may be 
present materially: the sound of the words, their ordering, imagery 
and an intellectual content given in and through the lower strata. In 
philosophy all is ordered to the intellectual content; in poetry all is 
ae even the intellectual element, to the imaginative conception, 
itself partly a thing of the inward ear, partly of the imagination proper. 
The two questions which require further discussion are, first, the nature 
of this intellectual element as it occurs in a poem, and, secondly, 
whether, if we understand ‘thought’ of what is intelligible, it is right 
to speak of poetical thought at all Does the poet in seeking to express 
an imaginative conception convey an intelligible meaning which 
cannot be conveyed through philosophy, the proper medium? The 
author thinks so, and it is a widely held position today; but it needs a 
fuller and clearer discussion than he gives it. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to individual poets, Yeats, 
Edwin Muir, Eliot, Herbert Read, and C. Day Lewis, and here the 
author is more at home. It would perhaps have been better not to have 
tried to give an outline of all the philosophical poetry of each, but to 
have discussed more thoroughly, beginning in each case with the 
physical medium, one or two of the more typical and successful poems 
of each. But in the course of his investigation he has many interesting 
and stimulating things to say; it is good to see the ‘metaphysical 
parables’ of Edwin Muir receiving attention. 

B.W. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. By Hugh 

Braun. (Faber and Faber; 42s.) : 

The origins of the medieval architecture of Western Europe have 
been extensively explored in the last half-century, and various scholars, 
notably Lethaby and Strzygowski, have demonstrated the importance 
of Eastern influences. One result of these researches has been a gradual 
change in the terms generally used to distinguish the different # cm of 
yon stoned But the very nature of such development, dependent as 
it is upon so many and various cultural influences, makes impossible 
any wee in the choice and use of these terms; and no useful purpose 
can be served by an attempt to impose new and alternative ones, 
particularly on the evidence of unsupported opinions such as those 
expressed by Mr Braun in his latest book. Few historians will, for 
instance, agree that the ‘piratical’ Norman invader contributed nothing 
to the development of our architecture, or that the architecture of 
Western Europe is entirely derived from Byzantine influence. 

In the first five chapters the author gives some account of the origins 
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of English building methods, and goes on to discuss structural problems 
and their influence on design. Eight chapters are devoted to the 
development of separate types or groups of buildings; and the two 
concluding chapters are headed respectively “Architectural Detail’ and 
‘Ornament’—surely an arbitary division? 

It is unfortunate that Mr Braun’s attitude to the Middle Ages savours 
so much of the nineteenth-century romanticism ; and it is surprising to 
find in a serious student of medieval life the almost incredible ignorance 
of monastic organisation displayed in the chapter on ‘Monastic Houses’. 

‘Monks’, he tells us, “were laymen incorporated in a religious Order, 
and were not themselves in Holy Orders.’ Their spiritual needs were 
apparently served by the Orders of ve one Canons. ‘As the Augus- 
tinian Canons were, in a sense, complementary to the Benedictine 
Monks, so were the Premonstratensian or “White” Canons to the 
Cistercians.’ We are left to imagine the plight of the apparently 
priestless Benedictines in England between the establishment of 
organised monasticism under the Rule by Wilfrid in the seventh 
century and the arrival of the Augustinian Canons in the twelfth! 

The book is generously illustrated with photographs and line 
drawings; but the former are so scattered throughout the text that 
reading is interrupted by constant searching for references. Many of the 
sub-titles are inadequate, while some are inaccurate, or at best mis- 
leading. There are lists of the illustrations at the beginning of the book 
and a Glossary is provided at the end; but the absence of a Bibliography, 
combined with the failure already noted to quote the authorities on 
which the author has drawn, makes this an addition of little real value 
to the literature of medieval architecture. 

DONOVAN PURCELL 


Tue Art oF TEACHING. By Gilbert Highet. (Methuen; 12s. 6d.) 

The first merit of this book is that it treats of the art of teaching in the 
widest terms, recognising the family as the social unit where the 
foundations of all subsequent education must be laid. ‘Fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, managers and foremen, doctors and 
psychiatrists, clergymen, advertisers, propagandists, politicians, artists, 
authors, all these in one way or another are teachers.’ 

Another merit is that it treats of teaching in terms of persons, the 
action of personality upon personality, and shows that education is 
successful in proportion to the extent to which the realisation and 
fulfilment of personality enters into the relationship; nearly every 
failure in education seems to be ultimately traceable to something 
which derogates from the rights of the person either in teacher or in 
taught. 
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Professor Highet confines himself to the practice of teaching and 
does not deal with its content. He covers a wide field and is particularly 
happy when discoursing on University teaching in its various forms; 
his description of an Oxford tutorial is excellent and he has many 
cogent things to say about lecturing which might well be read and 
pondered by preachers. 

A long and interesting chapter dealing with great teachers and their 
pupils pays high tribute to the Jesuit ta deem of education, at least in 
the heyday of the Society’s influence before its suppression. In this 
chapter there is a discussion of the reasons, in terms of father-son 
antagonism, why some really great teachers have had pupils who 
revolted against their teachers and drew nothing from their teaching 
but greatness in evil. 

Professor Highet’s views on corporal punishment, of which he 
expresses disapproval, deal only with the wrongness of trying to 
impart knowledge by the stick, and takes no account of the one use of 
it which can be justified, namely, as an effective ultimate reminder to 
young boys, at an age when the animal in them greatly preponderates 
over the rational, that conformity to rules and social conventions is a 
matter of importance and must be remembered and learned. If resorted 
to for this purpose it must never be used as a punishment for sin, or 
moral values will be blurred. 

Henry ST JOHN, 0.P. 


Ancry Younc Man. By Leslie Paul. (Faber; 18s.) 

Mr Paul is already known as an accurate chronicler of his own 
generation, and this second instalment of his autobiography is a docu- 
ment which does much to explain the world between the wars as it 
affected a young man who knew great poverty, but was inspired by 
many of the secular ideals which must in retrospect seem so tragic. Here 
is an account of Youth Movements, the Intourist trip to Russia, the 
inner story of the General Strike and much else which a future historian 
will have to remember. Mr Paul ends his book with a sober analysis of 
his own abandonment of these Utopian ideals and an acceptance of 
Christianity which seems as yet not wholly formulated. The importance 
of his book is its clear and temperate recollection of a humanitarian 
hope that failed. Such an apologia is more than one man’s story, for 
Mr Paul, perceptive and exact in his power to recapture a world he has 
left, em oy for many more who lack his gift, but share his faith and 
increasingly share his disillusionment. It is in many ways a parallel, at a 
seedier level, to Stephen Spender’s Autobiography, and with it must be 


reckoned, in the truest sense, significant. 
LE. 
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THE Unity or KNowtepce. Reflections on the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and London. By George md et (C.U.P.; 3s. 6d.) 

Very many University teachers today are uneasily conscious of the 
problems into which Mr Jeffery probes in this thoughtful little book; 
they will see their own misgivings reflected in it. Mr Jeffery knows his 
academic world and is much concerned for its welfare; and, since his 
intelligence is both strong and discreet, his diagnosis is valuable; though 
he does not seem to be so sure of the where as of the disease. This 
disease might be described as a lack of intrinsic order; this is not Mr 
Jeffery’s term, but it represents, I think, his meaning. Round the 
academic bee-hive buzzes a vast swarm of distinct ‘subjects’; and the 
average don is so busy trying to master his own snele bee and get 
its honey to those who want it and pay for it, be he has practically 
no time to enquire into the ultimate purpose of the hive. The particular 
jobs, however, are done pretty well as a rule: and masses of ee are 
produced. But next to nothing is done to relate the product to the 
consumers, other than quite superficially. In other words, the know- 
ledge produced by the modern University is not ordered, as knowledge, 
in a scale of value corresponding to any intrinsic or natural order in the 
minds that want it; except quite superficially. Whether minds, or 
knowledge itself, have such an intrinsic order is a question that the 
system does not seem to presuppose and certainly does not encourage. 
The result is that those who keep the system going have not really got 
their hearts in it as it stands; they feel that for all its external efficiency 
it is inwardly chaotic. 

This is a sharper statement than any that Mr Jeffery makes; but it is, 
I think, borne out by his sober reflections on the history of London 
University and on his own experience of it and of Cambridge. He 
traces in fact a process of disintegration; the dividing of knowledge 
from religion and social life with the loss of the old collegiate system, 
the multiplication of jealously divided departments, the growth of 
excessive deference to the ‘expert’. A University, he says, must be 
‘prepared to stand up to its experts’. As to remedies he is tentative; but 
believes that some more ‘philosophy’ in the curricula would be an 
excellent thing. It would indeed. K.F. 


ENGLISH IN EpucatTion. By H. Blamires. (Bles; 10s. 6d.) 

The author of Repair the Ruins has written on a matter which is still 
the subject of much discussion. In common with many other people, 
Mr Blamires believes that the discipline, when it is discovered and put 
into operation, of English language may eventually fill the gap which 
is growing larger by the steady withdrawal of modern studies from the 
Classics. The problem is how to find and still more how to impose the 
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discipline without destroying a love of literature. Undoubtedly the 
problem is exaggerated nowadays; it is easy to forget that children like 
discipline (i.e. just and intelligent control), however much they appear 
to resent it. It is not the discipline or even the hard work involved in 
learning poetry that turns the child against it in later life. It is the 
unimaginative presentation of the work that causes revulsion. This 
danger did not beset the old Classical discipline; true, there was the 
avant of declensions and conjugations, but if that was done at a 
sufficiently early age the child was capable of satisfying some at least 
of his adolescent poetic instincts with Horace, Ovid, Homer and Plato. 
In the teaching of English the problem is reversed; it is in the fifth and 
sixth forms et the child’s mind is most likely to be fogged and 
twisted, largely as the result of the efforts to turn him into a little 
literary critic. Mr Blamires rightly deprecates this and draws a clear 
distinction between the enjoyment of literature and the criticism of 
literature. In developing this idea of the enjoyment of literature Mr 
Blamires comes to the heart of the matter. 

The encouragement of pleasure in reading is no hedonistic cult, no 
art for art’s sake doctrine. He explains clearly the relation of literature 
to life: “The crying need of our growing generation is not that they 
should be put on their guard against the tricks by which the cunning 
play on the emotions of others, but rather that their hearts should be 
strengthened by the reception of sturdy, unselfish and compassionate 
sentiments’. It will be obvious that, highly as he esteems the Leavis 
school of criticism, Mr Blamires suffers no illusions about the limita- 
tions of its esoteric teaching. Yet it must not be imagined that Mr 
Blamires is unaware of the need for linguistic discipline. That is his 
first postulate: from their earliest years children must be taught to read 
and use words. If that sounds a superfluous suggestion, ask any trades- 
man or businessman whether his apprentices can read and write 
satisfactorily. Mr Blamires has many suggestions to make, though all 
teachers will ask for more, as to how a child should be made a master of 
words. But, most important of all, this book does underline the con- 
nection between literature and life and therefore does uphold the true 
nature of Christian education. No doubt many teachers will ask for 
more ‘practical’ hints, as they are called. But the unspoken conclusion 
of Mr Blamires’ thesis is that the teacher of letters will influence his 
children by the principles of his own beliefs and practices. And that is a 
serious thought. GERARD MEATH, 0.P. 


Te ACCUMULATION OF CapiTAL. By Rosa Luxemburg. Translated by 
A. F. Schwarzschild. gpa 6 and Kegan Paul; 35s.) 
Rosa Luxemburg’s place in the history of the German workers’ 
movement is secure, if only because of her part in the founding of the 
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Spartacus League in 1917 and because of the shameful way she was 
betrayed to her death by former party comrades two years later. 
But Dr W. Stark has done well to remind us, by including this work 
among his ‘Rare sey pase of Philosophy and Science’, that she 
was an economist of outstanding ability with a deeply analytical 
mind and an uncommon perception of the demands of a developing 
economy. 

This work, which was first published in German in 1913, is an 
analysis of expanded reproduction, i.e. production with capital 
accumulating. The problem which she sets out to discuss is the relation 
between demand and accumulation: where does the demand come 
from? She is not concerned with modern discussions of saving and 
investment, but with the inducement to the capitalist to increase his 
amount of invested capital. She reviews the development of solutions 
from Sismondi to the early Russians and, although a Marxist, is 
critical of the Marxist analysis. Finally the solution is approached by a 
historical consideration of ‘economic imperialism’—a situation arises 
where the ration of saving exceeds the rate of accumulation demanded 
by technical progress, and there is no further outlet for the capitalisation 
of savings inside the system. The next step is obvious: the invasion of 
primitive economies. New markets are found, new territory to acquire, 
new resources to exploit, and so the collapse which threatened through 
deficiency of demand is postponed. 

It is beside the point to advance criticisms of this thesis nearly forty 
years after its publication. While admitting the deficiencies of the 
analysis, e.g. neglect of the rise in real wages and the effects of technical 
progress inside this system, one must admit that it is a remarkable 
achievement. For, as Mrs Joan Robinson says in her Introduction, 
‘something like it is now widely accepted as being true.... This 
book shows more prescience than any orthodox contemporary could 
claim.’ It is not easy reading, for its line is not pursued in a cold objec- 
tive way. Instead there is a turbulent outpouring of argument, ilus- 
tration, invective and insight, the whole cloaked in a Marxist ter- 
minology which does nothing to enlighten the frequent obscurities and 
involutions of the text. The typography, irreproachable, is by Sean 

Jennett. Joun Fitzsimons 


THE VIRGIN AND THE CuiLp. An Anthology of Paintings and Poems 
edited. by Elizabeth Rothenstein. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

MiszrerE. Engravings by Georges Rouault, with a Foreword by 
Anthony Blount. (Trianon Press: Faber; 25s.) 

L’Art Sacré, No. 11-12; VeNnce. (Agents: Blackfriars Publications; 
3s. 6d.) 


Professor Blount, in his Foreword to the Rouault engravings on the 
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Miserere (Psalm 50), remarks that ‘in the great ages of Faith artists were 
automatically and almost without conscious intention religious artists’. 
And the twenty-one plates which Mrs Rothenstein has chosen to illus- 
trate the theme of our Lady as Mother of the Incarnate Word all reflect a 
confident acceptance of the theme which more than any other is the 
point of reference of Christian faith. Her book is a grave and contem- 
plative commentary ; and her choice of paintings, if it be unadventurous 
(sixteen illustrations are of pictures in the National Gallery), is well 
matched by an anthology of poems (which, unlike the paintings, 
includes the work of such contemporaries as T. S. Eliot and F. T. 
Prince). The reproductions are admirable, and include such lovely 
subjects as the Fra Angelico ‘Flight into Egypt’ and a detail from the 
Romanino ‘Nativity’. Here is surely the best of choices for this year’s 
Christmas present. 


‘Of all living artists he [Rouault] is the most unclassical, the least 
calm, the most disturbing’, remarks Professor Blount, and that because 
he is the most religious, for in an age when faith is challenged its 
supporters ‘are on the defensive, self-conscious, and they feel the 
necessity of asserting their beliefs defiantly and aggressively’. Certainly 
the Miserere engravings (which Rouault himself says have a ‘basic 
significance’ in his work) are of extraordinary power and eloquence, 
and forms a sustained indictment of a world without God. The Christ 
he draws is a man of sorrows indeed, and his Passion is mingled with 
the sufferings of men. Rouault once said: ‘My only ambition is one 
day to be able to paint a Christ so convincing that those who see him 
will be converted’, and the faith that animates pictures so violent (as at 
first they seem) is a living faith that sees the furthest point of Christ’s 
sacrificial love for mankind. The fifty-eight plates (excellently printed 
in France) are an achievement on many p technically, they are the 
fruit of more than twenty years’ working and re-working, and they 
provide the material for a definitive judgment on an artist of astonishing 
integrity. But they are, too, an answer to those who say that religious 


art is inevitably dead in an age so dominated by a materialist contempt 
for faith. 


Another answer has been given in the chapel designed (in all its 
details) for the Dominican Sisters at Vence by Matisse. The latest issue 
of Art Sacré includes many illustrations, an account of how the artist 
came to do the work, and the address of the Bishop of Nice at the 
opening of the chapel this year. It provides some of the evidence for 
supposing that at Vence Matisse has achieved what he himself calls his 
masterpiece. His purpose was to design a chapel such ‘that those who 
enter it might feel purified and released of their burdens’. The purity 
and simplicity of its forms, its reduction of design to a single rhythm 
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of black and white, are, in their measure, a re-statement of spiritual 
truth as impressive, and as necessary for our time, as is the very different 
vision of Rouault. ILtTUD EVANS, 0.P. 


Tue Last oF THE Dracomans. By Sir Andrew Ryan, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

(Geoffrey Bles; 25s.) 

The interaction of European and Asiatic civilisations is the major 
political problem of the world today. Sir Andrew Ryan, who, as 
Dragoman to the Embassy in Constantinople for many years, was in 
effect its Oriental Secretary, was able to see from nearby the beginnings 
of the Orient’s great protestation against Europe’s dominance and 
privileged position, and to witness, in Turkey, the divergence of 
Islam’s religious energy to political nationalism. 

This is an extraordinarily unpretentious narrative. The author never 
claims for himself any outstanding importance or prescience, and, when 
he takes part in great events like the Lausanne Conference, he really 
understates his part in them. At moments the book seems dull but, in 
fact, this objective modesty produces a quite powerful impression of 
what the author must have been like. Catholic, Irish, humorous in 
an old-fashioned way, definitely a diplomat of the old school, and a 
product of traditional classic education, Sir Andrew pursues his quiet 
way through violent events in Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Albania, 
never being wise after the event, clearly appreciative of a world that 
vanished utterly in 1914, and creating incidentally the picture of a most 
attractive family man and colleague. To all this Sir Reader Bullard’s 
Foreword gives witness. 

Curiously enough, it is after he had described his life in Turkey that 
Sir Andrew’s narrative acquires real liveliness, and his description of 
life in a new-born Arab state is most enlightening. It is, though, as an 
autobiography, not as a diplomatic history, that this book must be 
judged and it is with sympathy and conviction that one follows the 
career of this unobtrusive and very intelligent man until, as the Fore- 
word records, he is told of the imminence of death and replies: “Well, 
I have been preparing for this all my life’. PAUL Foster, 0.P. 


Tue Diaries oF Lapy CuHartotre Guest, 1833-1852. Edited by the 

Earl of Bessborough. (Murray; 18s.) 

The first thought that occurs after reading Lord Bessborough’s 
admirable volume of extracts from the journal of his grandmother is 
that here is a book which will appeal to two sets of readers. To begin 
with, there are those who will enjoy a diary, pleasantly and easily 
written, which carries them away from the present and gives them, in 
Petrarch’s phrase, that iniqui temporis oblivio, that opportunity to forget 
for a moment our own dreadful time, which the more rigorous regard 
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as ‘escapism’. The second sort of reader is the man who has some 
knowledge of the nineteenth century. He will be delighted. Lady 
Charlotte was supremely and triumphantly the product of her age, and 
knits together the golden age of Whig aristocracy with the gas-lit 
splendour of the new industrial feudalism, which the fashion of the last 
twenty-five years has so absurdly misrepresented. In her diary the 
reader can watch the latter in all its strength and in all its weakness. 
The transition from Dowlais House to Canford becomes intelligible. 
Moreover this book would provide—and the consideration is 
illuminating—an admirable means of testing a claim to appreciate the 
age of Victoria. Here is a mine from which the well-read can entertain 
themselves by extracting a series of gobbets: “explain and comment on 
the following. ...’ Among such I should place first Lady Charlotte’s 
reaction to Manon Lescaut (p. 267). And coupled with it would be the 
threat of an unconditional gamma for any attempt to treat it in the 
style of the late Lytton ss Or, again, if the reader can appreciate 
the exact connotation of the adjective ‘useful’ he will be able to claim 
with some justice that the Victorian age is not unintelligible to him. 

Cacholics will find the chapters on the restoration of the hierarchy 

highly enlightening. The predominant impression which they leave is 
the remoteness of the Church from English life, and it is perhaps 
significant that in 1951 the editor sees nothing odd in his grandmother’s 
conviction that the prelate who was so inconveniently invited to 
Dowlais House by Mrs Hutchins was ‘the Bishop of Merthyr’. 

The book is disfigured by some bad proof-reading where Welsh 
lace-names or words are concerned. Presumably, for instance, it was 
gosteg!” rather than “goshey!’, which caused the miners at Dowlais to 

smile (p. 51). Probably the book was in the press before Miss Gregory’s 
important article on the ‘Cymreigyddion y Fenni’ appeared in Llén 
Cymru; but the English reader needs explanatory notes on the signifi- 
cance of such figures as Lady Llanover, Tegid, Carnhuanawc and Lord 
Aberdare, if he is to appreciate Lady Charlotte Guest’s achievement. 
T. CHARLES Epwarbs. 


NOTICES 


A TREATISE ON INDUCTION AND Prosasitity. By G. H. Von Wright. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

We have read no book on a notoriously complex and muddled 
subject which proceeds with such delicate and successful confidence as 
does this. Anyone even moderately competent at discourse in the 
calculi of propositions and predicates, to which all the formal procedure 
sticks very close, will be able to follow most of it easily, and will find 
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himself enriched by so doing. The author regrets lack of application 
to concrete scientific examples and promises that for the future, but the 
lack is probably a good thing and assists the reader to follow the author 
on his determined way through the logic of induction. Matters of 
mathematics, psychology, metaphysics and logic are nicely and per- 
sistently discriminated, proofs are given with an adequate but no 
inhumane degree of formality, and history is helpfully summarised. 
With remarks on the value of the section on Sufficient and Necessary 
Conditions the reviewer is in cordial agreement. 
Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. 1934-1945. Edited by G. A. De Brie. 
Vol. I: Bibliographia Historiae Philosophiae. (Brussels, Editiones 
Spectrum ; n.p. 

The two-volume Bibliographia Philosophica of which this, dealing 
with the history of philosophy, is the first, aims at removing the need 
to refer to numerous bibliographical publications, and even supplying 
their lack for the war years 1939-45. While it does not claim to be 
absolutely exhaustive, the range is very wide indeed. It lists full-length 
studies, articles and the reviews of the more important periodicals in 
many languages, and covers in detail not only Western philosophy 
from the pre-Socratics to Heidegger and Marcel, but, too, the philo- 
sophy of the East, thus embracin the whole domain and period referred 
to. The book is beautifully we its system of reference clear and 
ready, and its method of giving a paraphrase in parentheses, where a 
title is not particularly informative, most useful. It isa work which will 
save the learned many tedious hours, and will be a great blessing in any 
library. 

A.S. 


ANALYsIs OF Society. By Leo Silberman. (Hodge; 153.) 

Against a background of the comparatively modern study of 
sociology, the mes explains to the reader who will take a little 
trouble the modern forms of social analysis, with their limitations and 
with the contribution they have to make to man’s understanding of 
his life in society. The book is a marvel of conciseness, every school of 
thought being given a fair showing, with more than adequate references 
for further reading. One may single out for special praise the chapters 
on “The Education of the Governing Classes’, which is a penetrating 
critique of the recruitment and training of the higher Civil Service, and 
‘Methods of Social Research’, which gives the reader the tools to 
evaluate the opinion survey which is so popular in these days. 


JF. 
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Mitton Criticism. Selections from four centuries, edited by James 

Thorpe. (Routledge; 21s.) 

This is a typical and valuable piece of modern American scholarship. 
After a brief but useful introduction there are sixteen substantial 
extracts from all the important critics who have written about Milton, 
from Addison—Hanford, of course, included—to our contemporaries. 
It is good to see a penetrating introduction by Charles Williams 
pare here. The book is completed by sixteen briefer excerpts from 
other poets about Milton, although it is a romantic illusion to suppose 
that the poets have always wise words to say of one another. If we 
wish to measure the perspicacity of Mr Thorpe’s selections it is only 
necessary to examine what he offers us from Dr Tillyard’s commentary. 
It is Chapters Il and IV of Part III of Dr Tillyard’s large work on 
Milton; these chapters study the “conscious and unconscious meanings’ 
of Paradise Lost which is not only the heart of Dr Tillyard’s Milton 
criticism (and therefore an excellent specimen of his work) but one 
of the most important modern contributions to this study. For this sort 
of reason Mr Thorpe has produced a first-rate source book. 


Tue CatHoric Year Boox For 1952 (Burns Oates; 6s.) is a useful 


source of information, ranging from the Calendar to the composition 
of Roman congregations. Up to date and admirably arranged, it 
should be especially valuable to journalists and indeed to all who need 
an accurate picture of the contemporary Church. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, Dostoyevsky’s great novel, now appears 
as a Penguin Classic, in an admirable new translation by David 
Magarshack (ss.). The translator’s introduction provides a useful back- 
ground to the novel, whose deeper meaning was never so relevant as 


it is today. 








